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PREFACE 



He only earns his freedom and existence 

Who daily conquers them anew. 
<• * 

Goethe 



The objective of this document is to provide the elementary 
school principal with some understanding of the concepts of 
adult learning and development, and an awareness of some of the 
process and techniques of a staff development program. 
Although reference is made to the school principal, the material 
can be used by anyone conducting staff development programs 
and sessi9ns. To be able to actually conduct the wide range of ac- 
tivities presented here, one inight require additional material 
and actual training before one can be competent in conducting 
them. 

Developing support of community and policy groups such as 
boards of education for staff training programs is essential for the 
development qf a program. This is in itself a process which needs 
competent planning and leadership.No small start towards sup- 
port for staff development programs is being sure that those one 
does sponsor even Jn small ways are effective: 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION: 

A PARADIGM FOR GROWTH . 

< 

i 

Although we are by all odds the most social of all social 
animals— more independent, more attached to each other, 
more inseparable in our behavior than bees— we do not 
often feel our conjoined intelligence. Perhaps, however, we 
arej linked in circuits for the storage, processing, and 
retrieval of information, since this appears to be the most 
basic and, universal of all human enterprises . . . The cir- 
cuitry seems to be theie, even if the current is not always on. 

Lewis Thomas 



The school as an organization must see itself as a growing 
organism, a learning community, an open living system. -Many 
significant developments of the educational scene reinforce the 
need for the school as a complex of human and other resources to 
see itself as a self-renewing enterprise; e.g., the tremendous ad- 
vancement of knowledge;in all areas including learning, the 
rights of individuals to, achievement of their full potential and 
the need for a more effeijtive human society, the more vigorous 
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involvement and expectations of parents and communities, the 
mobility and shifts in school^poputations, and the increased com- 
mitment to be accountable. 

The social system of the school consists of many subsystems, 
mosaics, and groups of individuals. The responsibility for the 
movement of a school >yith all its complexities towards achieving 
its goals, objectives,, and programs belongs to the principal. 
There are a.number of enabling and training functions the prin- 
cipal and the leadership support system of a school— assistant 
principals, grade leaders, unit or area heads— have to perforin to 
insure that Jthe school will become a more effective learning 
enterprise. This does not mean that in initiating change the prin- 
cipal does no^t also attempt to improve^ the school's 
organizational structure and process. A poorly organized school 
can itself oppress the staff and prevent it: from realizing its 
potential. However, this document will .deal more with changing 
individuals, who act within the structure of the school, as well as 
with changing their values and competencies. Hience only the 
functions of the principal which relate to the role of staff 
developer, trainer, and^ enabler will be. considered herein. 

The ultimate purpose of staff development programs in 
schools is to improve education for children and youth. An un- 
derlying theme of all staff development programs is that the 
adult must see learning and the acquisition of new competencies 
as a life long process. This is a process that includes reading, 
thinking, observing, and' the acquisition of new knowledge and 
techniques, as well as the ability to analyze situations and in- 
itiate- ne\y behaviors and ways of working on the basis of that 
finalysis.. 

The principal is the key individual in the school setting 
responsible for the staff development program. The establish- 
ihent of the climate and the involvement of persons and 
resources to support Qitdf development is the responsibility of the 
principal. . " . 

# 

The responsibility begins with some awareness of what the 
climate is, its social architecture. What is the morale like— its 
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moods and i:hythm8?^What is the school power structure? Who 
are the iconoclasts? Where are the idiosyncracies? Have staff 
been marking time and evadiri^ real issues? What are the 
rituals? What are strengths of how the staff functions as a group? 

Is the feeling level congenial? Are the goals diffused and 
questionable? How inbred is the staff? Is there sufficient mutual 
support? Who are the complainers, the facilitators,, the hard 
workihgj-thez^creative people? What is the content of gosMp and 
small talk? Where are the veins of gold? Is there an atmosphere 
of movement and ^owth or destructiveness and cynicism? Is 
there a spirit of pride and quality? Where is more than the ^jngle 
vision? What are the roots and foci of some pf the problems and 
sources of strengthening energies? As the principal begins to 
probe these questions and others which enhante perspective on 
the climate of the school, a catalogue of the totality will emerge 
and hopefully provide the necessary framework for developing a 
staff development program. ^ 



9 
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CHAPTER TWO 



PLANNING THE 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

. An/outline of the elements to consider in planning staff 
development programs is as follows: * ^ 

1. Assessment of the needs of staff— based upon schoors goals, 
objectives, and program. 

2. Goals of long term staff development program.' 

3. Objectives of a yearns program. 

4. List of events and activities with 8p>ecific objectives for each. 

5. Review of resources available for conducting program. 

6. Calendar of dates and times. 

7. Selection of satisfactory spaces. . . «. 

8. Revisions of calendar as year progresses with eliminations, 
.substitutions, and additions on the basis of reassessment. 

9. Plan for evaluation, both oh-going and final. 

The selection of the training mode or strategy to be used will 
depend upon an appraisal of all of the dynamics of the setting, 
the objectives to be attained, and the resources available. If there 
is a need to have staff develop more awareness of iteelf, an ex- 
periential growth session at which persons develop some open in- 
teraction would be conducted provided there were leadership 
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available to conduct that kind of session. The modes of training 
are related to what the planners.and the.trainer want the out- 
come to be.-If new teaching behaviors are the objective, then 
there must be a process which gives the participants opportunity 
to enact them and have feedback. A sequence of activities may 
be needed— a talk and film, a demonstration,_a site visit, and 
assistance in the actual classroom with observation of teaching 
and feedback. However, some teachers capture an idea in a 
single seminar or workshop, try it out,:and then desire some help 
with problems they confront in trying the new practice. 

Whether or not a program is perceived as a continuing one 
and each activity is part of a sequence, there needs to be a state- _ 
ment of the purpose or objective for a particular event. The total 
program may be initially described with a set of long range goals 
and then objectives for each event. Each event needs to be 
viewed as part of a whole. All of the planning needs to lie done in * 
terms of the needs of the participant8:in the program. If evalua- 
tion is continuous, feedback may indicate the need for changes 
and hence flexibility is essential. , * ' 

The content and process of a program or activity will depend 
upon the quality of resources available. Adults do not have high 
tolerance for training sessions which do not seem relevent or are 
of poor quality. The selection of the individuals involved in train- 
ing, media used, and other resources involved needs great care. If 
another school or classroom is to be visited, the visit should be 
relevant to the objectives of the program. 

The space to be used for training, the length and frequency 
of sessions, and other ti me factors need serious thought. Only too 
frequently- a workshop is conducted when no one is' available to 
attend or at the end of the sch'Sol day when staff is tinged with 
educational weariness. Th^uilding, the site, the room, the fur- 
niture, the decor, the ligh^and the noise level need to be con- 
sidered. . , . ^ 

The principal works with a staff and parents to develop 
goals and objective for a particular school in terms of the needs 
and characteristics of the child population and what the com- 
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munity, the parents, the staff believe is important for the 
children. This involves a program of assessing needs of children, 
thinking through and stating what is believed to be good 
educational outcomes for children, clarifying and declaring goala 
andiobjectives with the necessary program strategies to carry 
them out. Each classroom teacher or staff person responsible for 
a group of childr^en needs to cany out the same assessment 
process and development of goals, objectives, and strategies. A 
principal provides the leadership for the planning process as wel) 
as a program for assessing and measuring the degree to which the 
school as'a whole and particular teachers are moving towards ac- 
complishing stated objectives. 

Initiating this total planning process requires a staff 
development, program in itself and a leadership which has 
knowledge about processes of planning. 

To begin-this kind of-planning the- principal" .nay-need to 
seek the help of a continuing consultant, to attend seminars 
which focus on planning, and to read and study the literature 
relating to planning. The principal will want to include some of 
the school staff in a team to train other school personnel how to 
use effective planning processes. New professional competencies 
do have to be acquired. ** 

In-service programs in single schools may be part of a more^ 
comprehensive school district plan whicH provides training op- 
portunities in planning. If not, then an institution of higher 
education and/or other training and consultative agencies may 
be needed by the principal to help him or her develop competen- 
cies for planning as well as for organizing a staff development 
program. » 

One of the strategies used by a school to move towards 
fulfilling declared objectives should be a staff development 
program for members of the school community. The needs of a 
school program determine the goals, objectives, and specific 
training activities. The objectives must be stated clearly for each 
single activity and viewed as part of a total program of learning 
for the participants. 
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Developjng.a training p'rogram requires groups of teachers, 
. specialists, the principal, and the leadership support team to 
identify the human resources in .the school and available to it. 
For example, if a school objettive is tfie greater integration of the 
arts in the curriculum, it will be necessary to study resources 
that are availably in the community, in the parent group, and in 
the staff. Teachers who by self analysis or through consultation 
with the pr^ticipal or a specialist Hnd themselves lacking certain 
competences for integrating the arts in their classroom life will 
need training opportunities. 

However, a school's staff development program needs more 
than the presentation of prograins. Staff growth and change is a 
process, j the ^heart of which is the enabling role of one individual 
with ahothler. Central to this process are the principals. They 
need to gain the competencies' to fnact certain functions of the 
enabler role. However, all staff members can serve as enablers as 
they work with one another. The teacher who has a para- 
professional should be an enabler. This assistant may be more 
knowing ^bout'^he particular community and child population 
and serve ui turn as an enabler to the teacher; The school is truly 
a community of learners, each giving and faring in the total 
planning and growth with one another. ^ ^ 

Again^ it must be 'stated that this pfocess just doesn't 
happen; it takes a competent principal who can initiate, 
facilitate,' eueig]ze„and make things'happen. The principal ttrfan 
educational leader uses self as an enabling resource for the staff 
by: 

' ' * » * 

1. Adding to the staffs understanding of the education and 
social role of the school in the rapidly changing American 
society. ^ / 

2. 'Analyzing th^ climate for change in the school setting and 
outlining strategies for change to teachers and other school 
personnel. • ' > 

3. Accurately identifying tlie characteristics of the community, 
such as soclad cla8s(es)> community power structure, 
cultural values, interest groups; and pressure groiips* 
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# 

4. Developing survey procedures suitable for assessing the 
educational needs and expectations indigenous to the com- 
munity and child population. 

5. Proposing educational programs appropriate^ to the fun- 
damental concepts of child development and <.human 
developir^ijnt. > 

6. Addr ' ffs anderstanding of the fundamental con- 
cept: - development and human dovelopment. 

7. Deveix.^in^ t«am relationships among staff members by— 

a. functioning effectively as a leader of the staff team; 

b. functioning effectively as a member of the\staff team; 

c. delegating staff development leadershyj responsibility 
to members of a staff team. • ^ / 

8. Making self available to and encouragijig teachers to exprea^ff 
their individu^ problems, needs, feelings and frustration. 

9. Working with -pareiits, teachers, and other school personnel * 
to develop goals and objectives for the school. 

10. Enabling teachers and other school personnel to implement 
strategies for carrying out school objectives. 

11. Enabling teachers to develop and implement objectives for 
' themselves and the class. ^ n 

12. Working with the teachers and otherNSchoolvpersonnel to 
develop.and implement an assessitaent program for measur- 
ing the schooPs effectiveness. 

^13. Eliciting and making programmatic use of ideas and 
suggestions froni — 1 

a. teachers; r.f- 

b. other school personriel; . ^ 

c. student^; - . 

d. jJkrents. • ^ * ^ r • i 
14* Encouraging colleagueship between the^ par^rofessionai 

, and the. professional staff by including' paraprQtessionals m 
professional staff meetings and in-service workshops. 

15. Impleaienting andf facilitating individual^yteacher's self- 
devaluation as part of the teacher evaluation process. v> 

16. Helping teaching staff develop procedures for— 
^ a. diagnosinglhe learning needs of children; 

b, diagnosing the learning styles of children; 
J c. identifying the special strengths, needs, abilities, and 
interests oL children ; 
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d. prescribing individualized curriculum on the basis of 
' this diagnosis. 

17. ^ Providing release time for regular participation in in-service 

workshops for teachers and instructional paraprofessionals. 

18. Offering experiential workshops in each curriculum area, as 
well as in planning and development, making materials, use 
of A-V equipment^ use of the commuity as a resource, record 
keeping, and assessment. 

19. Offering opportunities for teachers to visit effective 
programs— ^ 

a. 5 in their own school; 

b. in other schools;' 

^ 20. Providing for staff attendance at institutes, resource 
centere, conferences, seminars relevant to their individual 
^professional needs.* . 

21. Demonstrating instructional skills and^trategies for im- 
plementing curriculum. 

22. Effectively communicating information aljout programs and 
materials in each major curriculum atea. 

23. .Identifying and providing new materials, sources, resources, 
equipment, etc. 

24. Helping staff develop and maintain a professional library. 

25. Giving feedback to teachers based on regular observation of 
classroom role performance and interaction with and among 
students. *9 . , 

26. Identifying^those aspects of a teacher's performance in need 
^ of development and suggesting alternative approaches tol 

impfbvement. 

«• 

27. Varying* the leadership role with classroom teachers from 
supportive to directive, depending upon individual needs. 

^ 28. Using such personal inte; action techniques as consultation, 
encounter, confrontation, negotiation, and counseling, as 
required in each situation. 
29. Using such group training techniques as role playing, case 
stydies, growth exercises, and games. 
, 30. Selecting a trainer* who is known as a committed, an in-' 
quisitive, at- times daring, a valuing, a k^iowing, and a 
valiant person. 
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having a^ncept of person, and believing in the worth and 
potential of each adult and childdn the school setting/The school 
must be seeo as an instrument for improving the.quality of life 
for the person as well as the whole human community. Processes, 
activities, and programs as well as individuaLbehayiors are seen 
as means in themselves for enacting a concept of this belief in the 
worth and development of the person who is viewed as a growing, 
developing organism moving through the cycles of life with a set 
of values and the potential for ever changing responses to new 
situations. 



• The trainer cannot profess to care- or to eapouse. or take a public position on a 
jnythioil and fashionable humanistic approach in education when ^personal 
behaviors reflect basic hostilities, angers, sarcasm, rigidities.^and low tolerance 
for error. . ^^^"^^ 
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CHAPTER THREE 

LEARNING TO 
UNDERSTAND ADULTS 
AND TH^R DEVELOPMENT 

. students of human development aje increasingly 
recognizing that adulthood is not one homogeneous stage 
but is a series of stages and that adults change in somewhat 
pre^dictable ways^as they grow older. 

Virginia R. Griffin 



As the indiviuual moves through the cycles of life, from in- 
fancy to old age, changes are constantly taking place within the 
person as well as in the range of settings in which everyone lives 
and works. The school staff person who.assumes responsibility 
for enabling the adults in a particular school setting to respond 

to the needs of the children in ways which maximize learning will 

I 
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need to know something about how adults leam and some of the 
characteristics of different life cycles. 

, If teachers'^ust understand the children and youth mih 
.whom they work, then it is equally incumbent upon thgjprin^ 
cipals or staff person i^nvo}vecLin training to undeMand the 
adults with whom they work, both in^heir infinite variety. as in- 
dividuals and in relation to those factor^ which may be 
generalized. Adulthood t^as had less study than developmental 
stages of childhood and adolescence. The anajysis seems to ter- 
minate with the last stages of adolescence as if. no further 
development takes place thereafter. Many of the resources on 
adulthood are findings of those who have worked with the men- 
tally ill or neurotic, are replete with religious and moral im- 
plications, or are the conjectures of journalists who specialize in 
human affairs.. 

A general body of literature describing normative patterns of 
adult behavior and development is slowly emerging. The person 
responsible for training programs for adults will do well to read 
current journals, periodicals, and books on the behavioral and 
social sciences and related areas. The "bibliography, of this 
publication carries a listing of relevant literature. 

Five basic considerations for adult change fsre discussed 
here: - ^ ^ 

Clarity of Role Expectations and Needed Competencies 

The adult's tendency to develop a shield of self protection 
renders the analysis of role expectations and needed competen- 
cies a threat, particularly for him or her who has been func- 
tioning in that role over a period of years without such analysis.* 
Moreover, research has revealed that the adult tends to reject 
new ideas and practices which are not concretely and obviously 
related to his or her own pragmatic goals. 

'Any vagueness about role expectations increases the 
threatening aspect of the situation. It is the unknown which 
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creates maximum anxiety_in persons of any^age. Vagueness alsp 
makes^it jmore„difficult to: the role expectations to one's 
own goafs. Motivation to achieve the needed competencies for 
new roles depends upon clarity of definition. A statement of role 
expectations and ^needed competencies reduces the threat and 
help6 the adult relate the new experience to self, in terms of felt 
needs and.individual goals. * 



Developing; an Awareness of Self 

Our real journey in life is interior. 

Thomas Merton 



Unfortunately, self awajeness and conscious self appraisal 
do not always take place until the adult faces a crisis, a critical 
decision, or a new set of expectations. However, ** taking stock" of 
where one is personally and professionally should not occur just 
as a response to a critical situation, but ne6ds to be seen as a life 
process which is ongoing. Not only does one have to ask, **Whaf 
am I like?" but "Why?" The teacher who is rigid and enjoys the 
classroom only when the children are quiet needs to realize this is 
what gives this person satisfaction. Some thought has to be given 
as to why. To what degree an individual's behavior is shaped by 
one's culture and social history needs to be faced. How can one 
be relefiised from blueprints induced by dispositions to earlier ex- 
periences? 

. The more one feels good about one's self, the less rigid and 
the more open to change one may be. The person who responds in 
defensive self-protective ways tends to resist change. 

Knowing one's professional competencies may be easier 
because of staff evaluation and assessment processes in schools. 
Some assessment of the degree to which the children are actually 
leaniing*is also an assessment of staff performance. Matching 
, one's ielf against a set of competencies needed for particular 
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roles can beihelpful. Although it is not the function of most 
schools to provide either psychological or personal analysis for 
staff members, it is difficult rto separate values, attitudes and 
personality from professional performance. The individual is not 
two or three persons; even thqugh performing different roles, the 
real self always tends to c9me;through. To change professionally, 
the educator must understand the real self and analyze how this 
self is reflected in the various role , enactments. 

Since a person's ability to learn is related to becoming aware 
of one's personal and professional self, it is extremely important 
that staff development programs include activities for in- 
dividuals to become aware of their professional competencies. 
Feedback concerning the staff member's classroom performance 
which is so essential to self-evaluation can be gained through the 
use of video taping, observation by the principal or othertraihed 
persons, or by intervisitation of teachers, and dassroom interac- 
tion analysis procedures. Increasingly, participants need to learn 
to be analytical about their own behavior; which should supple- 
ment but not replace.more objective observation and feedback. 
The process for providing feedback to people needs to hSs consis- 
tent with the concept that this is a learning experience for the 
staff involved, not merely monitoring of performance; 

A small group experience may make it possible for the es- 
tablishment of mutual trust which in turn .promotes self- 
exartiination and the giving and receiving of feedback on how one 
is perceived by others. A staff development program might in-, 
elude some small group^ interaction sessions with skilled 
leadership in which an atmosphere of free and open communica- 
tion is fostered. In addition, there is often need for individual in- 
terviews and support for individuals who have difficulty in 
handling certain aspects of the process of gaining self-knowledge 
and in coping with reality. 

Although certain group processes involving intensive in- 
teraction might be used to provide'the thnist that is sometimes 
required for the openings of the self to insight and awareness, an 
e'ducational setting differs from the therapeutic in that the^focus 
of concert is upon work-related interactions in the classroom and 
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in other school-related groups, rather than upon the personal 
problems of the individual. JThe emphasis is upon becoming 
aware of one's professional-performance and how this is deter- 
mined by siich factors as personal goals, strengths, needs, and 
beliefs. 

It is essential to achieve awafeness^not only of life perfor- 
mance but of the interior self. In essence, people must be in- 
troduced.to themselves. The potential for continuous intellectual 
growth and behavior ;change continues in life until there is a 
breakdown in certain physiological mechanisms. The enabler of 
others, the person in the staff development role, must present 
avenues for increasing self-awareness as an opportunity for ex- 
panding capabilities. ' 

That which is unique and worthwhile in us makes itself felt 
in flashes. If We do not know how to catch and savor the 
flasKes we are without growth and without exhileratibn. 

Eric Holfer 



Gaining New Knowledge^ Concepts, and Techniques 

Adults tend to act and believe in certain set pattemsiuntil 
they are convinced of the significance and practicality of some 
new information or technique. New concepts and techniques will 
be more readily understood and accepted by adults when 
presented in concrete terms and related to pragma£ic goals. 

Rigidity in behavior may be in considerable part the result 
of not knowing why, what, or how to do something. Many adults 
aie generally weli-dispoeed toward becoming involved in new 
learning provided they can perceive the importance orrelevance 
oMhe new. idea. 

Building a positive set for learning and helping individuals 
find pleasure and satisfaction in learning have to be .^art of the 
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climate and process of staff development programs. The prin- 
cipal must be seen as a learner, as a person who is 
knowledgeable, and as someone who has real excitement in the 
learning process if staff members are expected to see themselves 
as learners. The teacher working with a paraprofessional ought 
to be perceived as a learner, as well as a trainer. The two roles are 
inextricably intertwined. 

.A principal serving in the role of staff developer must be a 
knowing person. Those who are responsible for the" learning of a 
large group of children and a staff of adults have by virtue of 
assuming that role committed themselves to interest in gjrowth 
and change in both knowledge and ideas. The areas of. child 
development and' learning, curriculum and teaching processes, 
assessnient, evaulation, as well as the socialmnd societairissues 
affecting education, are basic to, the learning-teaching process. 
This, requires the-principal to be a reader of cunent books and 
magazines iii education, and a participant in. educational 
seminars, conferences and workshops, and .at times .formal 
courses. It means that the.principal isin constaijt dialogue about 
education with the school staff. A book is handed:tp a teach^^ 
someone is urged to see a particularly pertinent^ film showing in 
the community; a magazine with an^article relevant.to his oi* Her 
particular concerns or needs is/giveh-lfo.a parent a pamphlet 
summarizing a recent 8tudy;i8 given to a (Sim8elqr;.and the^^ ' 
fice, itself, is a source of^aterials- and literature. 
around and not just on shelves. Individyals are uxged't'^^^ 
with the comment, "Let's dwcuM the ideas ipthekwk whenypu 
finish.it.'' And this discuHon actually takes place'. Being an 
effective staff 'developer involves behavior which stimulates and 
persuades, intiates and implements, orchestrates, and above iall 
advocates when needed. Such a person not only has knowledge 
but conceptualizes, that is to say relates the knowledge to the 
concerns and issues of the educational process, seeing connec- 
tions, diagnosing and analyzing in terms of the whole, viewing 
each part as a segment of a totality. 

. On-the-job learning may be best suited to the deliberate, 
concrete, rational, and pragmatic thought processes of many 
adults. They may learn new educational principles most readily 
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through the analysis of actual situations and specific events. 
Relevant films^well planned field trips, and demonstrations are 
effective supplements, but the power of actually learning a con- 
cept or technique in one's own classroom environment cannot be 
underestimated. There is no more effective means of presenting a, 
new approach to adults than to have them see it in action and, 
^ better still, be a part of-it. 
*♦ 

A didactic approach may be suitable for certain information 
and for contrast. In general, however, the more cognitive and 
theoretical the presentation the less easily it is assimilated by 
adults. They seem to learn most readily when feeling as well as 
cognitive responses are elicited. The learning situation generally 
needs the informality and warmth of atmosphere which allow 
each person to react fully. This can rarely happen in a large lec- 
ture halHand is not likely to happen even in a small group or 
s.eminar situation in wKich^there is no emphasis on participant- 
involvement. Adults tend to respond when the climate of lear- 
ning respects their identity, their uniqueness, their person-. 

» » 

Recent studies indicate that adult intelligence does not 
, decrease with age but can actually incirease substantially. Being 
involved in activ;ities which permit hearing new ideas and infor- 
mation and then discussing them are the most reliable means of 
continuing the growth of one's intellectual capacities. ^Adults 
need to use^thejcollective intelligence of their culture and^society 
and^make decisions with the wisdom and insight which can come 
froni experience. The concept of working toward changing 
. teaching styles may not be important to the .older adult, and 
difTex^hf reward systems, may need to be considered. With few 
exceptions, sustaining^'an intelligently challenging^environrnent 
with. continued high expectations of school personnel at all ages 
will cause adults to continue learning throughout the life cycle. 



Becoming human is becoming individual, and we become 
individual under the guidance of cultural patterns, 
hiatorically created systems of meaning in terms of which 
we give form, order, point, and direction to our lives'. 



Clifford Geertz 
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Commitment to Learning and Growth 

Perhaps the most difficult task in adult education is to 
break through habitual and rigid reactions. The adult's tendency 
is to avoid that which is strange and strenuous, to be less 
enthusiastic and less curious than children and adolescents. As 
persons grow older, they are usually less willing to risk failure. 
For this reason, they need to anticipate a high probability of 
success before they will initiate change— particularly those who 
have experienced many frustrations and disillusionments. They 
are also inclined to benefit from.longer exposure to motivating 
factors because their reaction time is slower. 

Moreover, adults tend to solve present problems in terms of 
what they have done or knpwn in the past. This often results in 
their fiaving ready-made answers and thus appearing to do jittle 
creative thinking. However, when given new information or faced; 
by new problejps, many adults have shown themselves to be 
capable of generating new answers. 

Another factor in adult resistance to change is thei 
paramount influence of the culture. An adult's commitment to 
learning and interest in changing will be dictated largely by^what 
he or she perceives to be normative expectations in his or jier en- 
vironment. When the expectations of the culture in which a per- 
son is working or living are :for continuing growth and ac- 
xomplishmentrboth men and women tend to maintain alertness 
and ability to. change. On the other hand,, competence may be 
quickly diminished when there is no longer a demand for it^This 
is repeatedly demonstrated by the fact that many persons appear 
to "age" rapidly after retirement unlew there'is participation in 
an environment whicli continues to provide challenges. ^ ^ 

The adult must be able to do, to try/to act, to choose, to he, 
There must be^ opportunities to be deeply involved in the reality 
of life.?ldeplbgical cant is not enoughs-More is needed than hopes 
. and dreams. * - / 

Adults are less prone than t|ie child or the adolescent to rush 
into situations. They tend to rfeact more slowly, requiring time 
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for contemplation, to seek non-threatening environments. They 
are seldom willing to risk public failure. They have too much to 
I)rotect— particularly the teacher or administrator who may be 
status consciouaE 

Whether or not the person is seen as self-renewing, chang- 
ing, learning, or developing, it is essential that the functions of 
new professional: ro]es be specified and made clear to the person 
expected to perform them. The competencies needed to enact 
these expectations must be stated. This means that before school 
staff members participate in a training activity, the objectives of 
the_^rogram should be clear and if possible, personal competen- 
cies be defined. / 

For example, if a stated outcome for^a particular school pop- 
ulation is a child who has an inquiring mind, then one of the 
school's long range goals incorporates this. Specific objectives for 
certain age and grade level groups are agreed upon. The 
suggested kinds of teaching activities and strategies are 
developed and accompanying competencies teacheni need to 
acquire to carry out the activity are specified and made clear to 
the teachers. The staff development program is then geared to 
enable teach^rs to begin to acquire the competencies. 

. Competencies need to be analyzed from three dimensions: 

1 the knowledge needed to understand ; 

2. the behavior or skill needed to enact; 

3. the attitudes and values underlying. 

Training activities may deal with all these dimensions or 
with one 6r two of them. Too frequently staff development 
programs^onlx deal with the knowledge dimension. If there is to 
be any impact, change in behaviov of the person is paramount. 
All of the dimensions need to be dealt with if there is to be real 
internalization of the learning. 

^ Whether or not the expectations for levels of performance 
are'agreed to,by the staff or are derived from the belief system of 
the principal they .need to be stated. Vague statements about 
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good teaching or improving learning environments aren't ade- 
quate to enable adults to learn. There needs to be a symbol 
system which makes sense to >yhat one .*i expected to learn and 
do. Specific activities and experiences need also to be coherent 
and be seen in a larger framework which has meaning for the per- , 
son. If the theme for an opening school workshop is, "The Schopl 
as a Total Learning Environment," it inust be clear what is 
meant by this phrase in the whole context of education and what 
teachers need to do to work towards it must be understood. 

Within a school system, Jt should be the expectation that 
both children and adults are learners. However, .this is not 
generally true and many teachers take courses becaifieJthfy^have 
to for advancement and tenure, not because they perceive 
themselyes as learners or accept the fact that they need tQ learn. 
\yt}it\o'pixi% interest and building commitment are major goals 
the principal has to work at. Staff members can most readily be 
achievers when that which is to be learned is pragmatic, specific, 
tangible, and perceived as useful to them. 

The demand of potent community px)ups and pugnacipu^^ 
parents, expressed through boycotts, demonstrations, and desire 
for control, instill an element of drama, not planned or struc- 
tured by the trainers. Educators are being challenged to refrain 
from externalizing the blame for school failure. Previously un- 
questioned assumptions abouf who does what, about stratifica- 
tion, about decision-making, about * 'top-down" policy formation 
are all beuig challenged. The more the outcries strike the solar 
plexus of the educational establishment, the more commitment 
to change may become a reality. The fact that the human brain 
could devise a procedure to go to the moon but be unable to 
provide relevant learning process for all children, is a fact which, 
when discussed by staff members; may provide the needed 
stimulus for trying new approaches to learning. If the national 
scjene today does not provide the' motivation, then local concerns 
will have to b^ designed to shake the equilibrium of thoije com- 
fortable with known ways of doing things. Parents' committees 
evaluating teachers' performances are such dramatic shocks. 
Beginning a training session with some of the hard fants on the 
lack of achievement of children and the accountability of the 
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1 ' ' 

'xhool^board and parents may jdlt the trainee into seeing" the 
societal needs for educatipnal changes. ^ ^ ' 

Usually the more people have at stake in a progratn, the 
more committed they become. Were the participants involved in 
the training involved in^lanning? Did they help set the objec- 
tives for the new school program? Are there rewards for those 
who participate? When people have great responsibility accom- 
panied by high status and rewards, they will usually be more 
committed than another who has little responsibility, low status, 
and slight rewards. It might be expected, therefore, that teachers 
would be less committed than principals and administrators. 

Comniitment-to th6 goal of enabling children and youth to 
learn involves another kind of commitment— that of th^ a^ult 
seeing himself or herself as a learner, as a self-renewing, inquir- 
ing, Rowing person even at a mature age. The thrust of training, 
based on this premise, is to encourage the entire staff^fthe 
school to see itself, its programs, and its populaticm as all 
operating within a learning community. The learning process 
should be as continuous and open-ended for adults as it is for 
children. 

Membership in a small group of some kind in the school 
^ usually, induces feelings pf commitment to fellow members. Also, 
group expectations of openness *in its members may motivate 
staff to experiment and to see themselves as learners/ in 
perpetuum. * ' * " ^ 

The more actively principals and other school personnel 
share in i)lanning and operating their staff development 
programs, the more committed they are all likely to be in con- 
sidering both personnel and school changes. 

We live in a moment of history when change is so speeded 
up that we begin to see the present only when it is already 
disappearing, ► 

R*P*.Laing 
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Experiencing and Practicing New Competencies ^ 

The person who needs to improve human gelations skills 
finas there are few reaction-free environments in which to prac- 
ti^je, and will find small group sessions may be useful vehicles. 
Here the members should be granted permission to experiment, 
to make mistakes, -and' to. get feedback on their behavior. 

The supervisory conference is the most common form of 
feedback for educational personnel. It occurs where a person 
responsible for either the training or evaluation of another has a 
conference.with the person observed to share what was seen and 
heard. School personnel need to be encouraged by principals to 
use other means of feedback such as: the children themselves; 
other teachers, specialists, or resource people; various media; 
and classroom interaction analysis procedures. They ought to be 
abie^to select or develop their own self-analysis systems and a: 
number of lea cher self-assessment forms are available to assist in 
this process.' ^ 

Simulated experiences are not as valuable as real ones but 
are more potent than those read about in liooks or listened to in 
lecCures. Role playing can provide approaches for approximating 
real life ;and getting soihe notion of the;feelin^ and reactions of 
others.. Responding to case studies, videotaping, slides, and brief 
film clips and other media provide opportunities for near en- 
counter with real experience and for assessment of methods and 
' results^ Video taping of teaching episodes is a most objective 
powerftil way to get feedback on self. 

Simulation^hasHhe value of being non-threatening. It may 
provide a: quasi- experimental base for the initial stages but 
should lead' on to self-evaluation 'of actual experience. 

' ^ School ^rsonnel need supportive feedback on their .perifor- 
..marice. in^ the. new situation and a collaborative atmosphere in 
which to practice new approaches, to analyze their effec Iveness, 
'and to iiy agiain for as often as necessary to achieve positive 
T^3'ults. * / ' 
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Summary of Factors 'Affectihg Adults as Learners 

Despite the multiplicity of influences thV life of an adult 
(far more divergent and prolonged tha^n the influences upon 
children and youth), som<; factors in adOlt developipent appear 
to generalizable. Research orr the developmental stages of 
adulthoojd and cone mitant theories of how learning takes' place 
are not extensive, but concepts are beginning to emerge which 
have tremendous implication for programs of staff development. 

One concept has been^Mf^eH aubstantiavad by research: that 
structuring and restrucfuSng the personality and increase in in- 
tellectual performance can, continue throughput the life cycle. 
The concept of the adult's continued capacity for change 
provides the ratibnale and the fundamental dynamic for the 
education of adults. However, some contr^avening tendencies 
have been identified and need to be considered, such as adults* 
propensity: 

1 . to become increasingly inflexible; 

2. to cling to familiar modes of behavior which appear to them 
to be effective; 

'3. to^fear risking failure; 

4. to're.«»pond to the expectations of their cultures or sub- 
cultures, as perceived by ..them; 

5. ^ to be less curious and enthusiastic than children and youth; 

6. ' to»develop a Shield of self- protection; 

7. to reject new principles and practices which are not con- 
cretely and obviously related to their own pragmatic goals; 
ard 

8. most importantly, to require respect for their uniqueness as 
persons and for their ability to enter into the planning and 
enactment of their own learning and development. 



The search for diversity is never free from an element of 
risk! 



Amiya Chakravarty 
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Summary of Training Strategies 
for Effective Change in Adults 



Iraining Objectivea 

I, Clarity of role^ expecta- 
tions and piersohal com- 
petencies 



Training Strategies 

^" Description of new program, 
activity, pr procesa for which 
training is necessary with 
rationale for its use 

■Statement of functions 
which individuals need to 
enact 

" Clear statement of personal 
competencies needed to 
fulfill function 
Glossary of words and sym- 
bols used 



Awareness by trainees of 
self and of others* percep- 
tions of self 



■ Interaction in small en- 
counter or sensitivity groups 

■ Student response ^' 

■ In8trumeht:feedback 
• Observation feedback- 

■ Consultation 

■ Encounter 

■ Confrontation 
■Counseling 
■Interaction Analysis 
■Self-analysis 

■ Reading 

■ Meditation 
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3. Commitment of trainees to ■ Training activities which fos- 
learning and tp the ter realization that know-- 
development of new com- ledge is constantly expand- 
petencies ing and better wayis of func- 

^ tioning are constantly being 

evolved 

■ Varied processes which illus- 
trate the facts that people 

» must use their full potential 
for growth and self-improve- 
ment 

■ Discussion of need and ra- 
tionale for new program, skill 
or process, or for change 

■ Discussion of parents' and 
societies' expectations for 
schools, the goals of educa- 
tion 

■Trainees' participation in 
planning and decision- 
making 

■ Use of multi-media such as 
brief, open-ended film clips 
to provoke discussion geared 
to problem solving 

■ Reinforce"ment of effective 
action by feedback from ' 
group and continuing super- 
vision 

■ Demonstration ' of commits 
ment by trainers, administ- 
rators, supervisors, and^ 
teachers in their own atti- 
tudes and behavior 
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4. Gaining of new know- 
. ledge, concepts, and tech* 
niques- which are per- 
ceived by trainees as rele- 
vant to their needs and 
situation 



• Didactic input in seminars, 
workshops 

• Use of stimulation tech- 
niques 

■ Observation of demons- 
trations or model situations 

• Reading and writing experi- 
ences 

■FiQld Trips 



5. Experiencing and practic- " Opportunities for trying new 
ing new competencies behaviors in supportive and 

non-threatening settings 

■ Observation and self analysis 
during enactment of new 
competency and behavior 

■Small group sharing of ex- 
periences 

■ Intervisitation between 
classroom and schools 

■Diagnosis of individual's ex- 
periences and possible new 
approaches ^ 

■Re-enactment after analysis 

■Competent and continuing 
supervision in a consul- 
tative style 

" Recording or video-taping of 
trainees' own experiences to 
induce self-evaluation • 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

THE ENABLING PERSON 



. . . the characteristic attributes of the person who emerges; 
a person who is more open to^all of Hhe elements of his 
organic experiences; a person who is developing a trust in 
his own organism as an instrument of sensitive living; a per- 
^n who accepts the locus cf^ evaluation as residing within 
himself; a person who is learning to live in his life as a par« 
ticipant-in a fluid, on-going process, in which he is con- 
tinually discovenng new aspects of himself in the flow of his 
experience. These are some of the elements which seem to 
me to be involved in becoming a person. 

Carl R. Rogers 



The person in the school setting who is functioning in the 
role of the staff developer must be an individual who has 
knowledge about the content of the training. This means an un- 
derstanding of relevant underlying concepts and informatJon as 
well as the implications and speciHc techniques and activities for 
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the particular aspect of school life with which the training 
program deals. The individual must not only be a knowing per- 
son but be perceived of by others as knowledgeable. 

The person must have a spirit of advocacy for schooling and 
for the area or content with which the training is concerned. This 
would be evident through attitudes expressed and behaviors 
enacted which show enthusiasm, energy and commitment as 
well as knowledge and ability in the area. It's a person \yho 
knows/believes, and acts, and with little ideological flabbiness. 

The ability to develop the trainees* trust and confidence in 
the trainer is essential. This may not come immediately but 
trust must come. This means supporting and nourishing each in- 
dividual's strengths and identity as well as a sense of equilibrium 
in the group. It may imply intimacy at times and certainly being 
open-minded, innovative, and curious. It calls for a person whose 
values are not culture bound or limited to generational or 
geographical groups. It means relating to diverse individuals 
with an awareness of what is going on in the group, consciously 
attempting to transcend the activit in terms of 

its larger meanings for a person and for the group. It requires a 
consciousness of intentionality which constantly integrates 
process and content. 

The staff developer, whether it be the principal, a specialist 
or an assistant principal, or a teacher working with an assistant 
or paraprofessional, must have an ultimate concern with valuing 
the dignity 'and worth of all human beings and an interest in the 
development of the potential inherent in every peraon. Central in 
relationships,:with children is understanding the child as being 
and becoming as well as accepting oneself as being and becoming 
—becoming a person with respect for the individuality of self and 
others, who lives a creative, distinctive, and culturally resp^ 
sive life, who endeavors to function with competence, humane 
values, and the spirit of learning and inquiry . . . a person who is 
erudite and stimulates the imagination of others, 

, From this perspective the effective enabler would be able to 
relate to others as equals in interpersonal encounters^ and with a 
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sense of joy and satisfaction develop .open and honest 
relationships with a wide range of people oi various age levels 
and with different backgrounds and life experience. 

Being Able to Communicate 



Practical Education suffers from the very problem that 
most communications suffer from— the people involved 
can't really get together: to see, to touch, to be themselves 
with another. My personal concem has to do with ways of 
bridging the space between people. - 



The individual in the training and enabling role has to be 
able to communicate meaning. The intent of the communica- 
tion, verbal or non-verbal, must be clear. Among the factors to be 
considered are the communicators and the receivers of com- 
munication. Because of cultural or geographical differences do 
the receivers perceive: what is being said quite differently from 
the Avay it «vas meant? Has the communicator really tried to be 
aware of the perception of the receiver? Does the communicator 
check on the degree of perception? 1$; there awareness of the 
perceptive field— self and other? Are words uttered seen as maps 
of others* dives? Is the setting and qbntext considered? Is the 
voicr4evel so high or accoustics so bad that hearing is difficult 



The language and vocabulary used needs to grow out of the 
"intent and purpose of the session and of the particular in- 
dividuals involved, The process -needs a sequence, needs 
organization. Presenting one idea at a time, item by item, and 
the use of analogies or points of reference with which the listener 
is familiar are essential dimensions of good communication. 
Summarizing points with a final overview is also important. In 
smair interaction situations a listener can be urged to ask 
questions or to summarize the communicator's comme^ts.^The 
communicator.may use various processes to get immediate feed- 
back on how the intent and content of the communication are 
being perceived. All are helpful. In larger groups feedback might 
be th^ugh questions from the floor, through written questions, 



David S. Abbey 
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through buzz groups (small discussion groups organized to feed- 
back questions), or through the use of provocateurs or reactors 
immediately following a presentation. 

The Staff Development Person as Leader 

Leadership can be defined as the human response to the 
needs of a social matrix which enables it to become— to.bc — 
more fully. Quality can exist in leadership when, either in 
the rap of the nioment or the deep mists of time, it improves 
the luiman condition. 

The concept of leadership dealt with here is based on 
leadership as an influenciing or affecting process. People can be 
in positions of leadership.because they were elected, appointed, 
or because they inherited the role; leadership can exist in a varie- 
ty of positions: not just the principal or the grade leader. The 
teacher can be leader in the classroom, as well as providing 
leadership in a teaching team situation if the behavior of others 
is being affected. Persprw who are in positions of authority such 
as the principal , have certain power and rights for influencing 
others by virtue of the role. Use of authority within a framework 
of a commendable and humane value system is better than 
laissez faire approaches to leadership which may permit inade- 
quate learning environments for children to exist. If the vise of 
authority is based on knowing and convictions, its use to in- 
fluence the behavior of others may be of utmost significance in 
Certain situations. 

Leadership may be exhibited in many ways through the use 
of varied media, in human interaction, and group situations. 
Whether or not one is preparing a film to iiifluence others or is^ 
conducting a training session on child as^ssmenf, the person 
who intends to fulfill the staff development leadership role must 
be aware of the audience or group. What is its culture, its values, 
its needs,Mt8 strengths, and its goals? This is a consideration in 
looking at individuals, as well as at the group. Forthe latter it 
might be necessary to know what its organization is and how it 
fits into a^larger system. 
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The group leader needs to respond to the feeling level of 
human interplay as well as the cognitive level. A sense of when to 
use intensit)^, withdrawal, direction, delegation, negotiation, and- 
support is necessary. ^ - 

Being able to lead group discussion is an essential com- 
petency of/the staff developer. Important elements of effective 
discussion include definitions of tlie problem or topic being dia- 
cussed. Adequate information has to be available if the group is 
to deal with the topics or problems with soine depth or resolu- 
tion, and the complex of iFact-findihg qualities: :must be 
recognized. Discussion group participants have to te able to dis- 
tinguish between facts and feelings^Awareness of differences and 
common goals has to be achieved^ Is the person who is speaking a 
reflective thinker or an advocate of a particular point of view? 
Are participants selective as to what informationjhey use? Does 
their use of logic and sequence in the discussion provide ade- 
quate analytical approaches to topics or problems? ♦ 

Discussion groups need to look back at a session and review 
what wa9 said. Individual participants, the human network, are 
components to consider in evaluating a group discussion, as well 
as the movement of the group from clarifying information to opi- 
nion sharing; and finally to resolution. 

Some Staff Development Roles . % 

The concept of a person in a supervisory role which serves to 
fill certain staff developmient functions has. long been in ex; 
istence. Some of the federally supported programs and par- 
ticularly the open education niodels have introduced new roles 
such as Staff Developer, or Advisor. ^A general characteristic-of 
this role is that the person works along with a specific hum 
teachers in their classroom situations. 

Demonstrating and rnodeling specific meth9ds and techni- 
ques of teaching are a typical actjvity^ but major emphasis is also 
needed on being a facilitator, on helping the teachers in any way 
possible to move towards the stated objectives. This may mean 
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locating institutional materials, physically rearranging the 
classroom, and sharing in the planning of programs for the year 
as well as day by day; Supportive feedback frorh classroom 
observation is usually seen as an essential component for this 
new role. 

The extent to which the person in this staff developer role 
actually conducts group training sessions varies. However, the 
basic principle existing in nioat versions of the case is that the 
number of teachers with whom the staff developer or advisor 
works is limited, usually to notmore than eight to twelve. 

The more classic staff development role is that of the 
"supervisor.** This has long been. a position in American schools 
and was derived from the functipn^of^ihspec^^ The concept 
that helping teachers develop is a responsibility of school ad- 
ministration and the concept of supervision as a supportive role 
came after 1910. These concepts did not become really accepted 
across the nation until much later. During the *30*8 and *40*s, the 
function of staff development became a shared responsibility 
between administrators, consultants, dinectors, department 
heads, and the whole range of roles which provide leadership for 
school personnel. There is a large and growing literature in the 
area, and a number of professional organizations at the local, 
state, and national level are most active in promoting these con- 
cepts in the field. 

The role of the supervisor in providing leadership for 
curriculum development tnay be somewhat distinctive, since 
principals, consultants, and other types of enablers are con- 
ceived of more as trainers than conceptualizers, writers, and 
planners of various curriculum content. However, it is difficult to 
define either supervisory roles or functions rigidly since they are 
carried out by different people in different systems and settings 
with infinite adaptations and variatioiis. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



STR UCTURES FOR 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Staff development activities may be thought of as single ac- 
tivitiesror as an integrated series of events. Listed below are 
various modes and structures forgiving both a unity and an iden- 
tity to a grouping of activities. A staff development program for a 
school for a year might include at conference, a series of 
workshops, several seminars, as well as appropriate-interaction 
processes, performed by various individuals in administrative, 
supervising, consulting, enabling, and supportive roles. 

The Conference 

- The concept of the convention is not being described here 
although the, term is sometimes synonymous with. the term con- 
ference. Conventions are annual or periodic gatherings of large 
groups and are conducted by associations and organizations and 
not by schools or school systems. A conference is sometimes the 
same kind of activity, but as it is deHned here it is more limited 
in size, scope, and purpose. * 

A school might have an opening conference at the beginning 
of fhe school year with a variety of different •kinds of meetings 
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and activities. Usually conferences are used to present informa- 
tion and not to enable people to acquire new competencies. Ideas 
learned at a conference may stimulate individuals to try new 
practices. Conferences are excellent sources of stimulation and 
inspiration as well as information giving. 

More: and more conferences include varieties of program ap- 
proaches which permit people to experience and to practice. 
Mini sensitivity or 'human growth sessions, role playing, and 
**teacher making nlaterials" sessions are examples of experien- 
tial processes^ which can be included in conferences. 

Y Conferences provide staff people excellent opportunities to 
' §hare programs and ideas and are great ego builders for those 
having "input" responsibilities. 

The Institute w^^^ . 

The term institute is used to mean many things. It may be 
an institution, a center; or a program within-an institution or 
school system. It may last for one evening or for a year. 

As defined here it differs from a conference in that as a train- 
ing program, it has a narrower focus. It usually is smaller in size 
and: is seen as more specifipally a training opportunity. It may 
have more participation activities with the objective that the 
participants are to learn a new approach or way to do sornething. 

In an institute on the "new math" or "movement 
education" the.participgnts are actually expected to learn how to 
teach the "new math" or how to lead some "movement" class ac- 
tivities. At a conference the process is not as deliberately 
designed to enable a person to gain competencies as in an institu- 
tion. 

The Workshop 

A workshop can also be a place or an activity. It may last for 
a.summer or for two hours. It is also designed to enable the par- 
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ticipants to acquire some new competencies. By the very use of 
' the two words **work" and "sho^ ' participating and doing are 
implied. 

* A workshop is usually for a limited number"^ of people, and 
' may deal with group feelings and interactions as well as in- 
dividual professional grpwth. Its subject is usually limited and 
focuses more on practices*, processes, or ways of doing or making 
something rather than an esoteric or intellectual exploration of 
highly thccretical-pr philosophical issues. 

The Seminar ' ^ ; 

Technically a seminar i§ a learning situation in which the 
* participants provide the input and is usually so structured in in- 
stitutions of higher education. In other settings it implies a small 
group meeting of one or more sessions to study a subject in some 
depth. The seminar usu \lly includes presentation of papers, 
speeches, arid discussions and does not have participating or ex-^ 
periential activities except in discussion. It is a i^rocesb through 
which to giiin new information about something in which one is 
already involved and.to share thinking and experiences related 
.to the topic* 

* 

The Course 

The term course is usually reserved for training activities 
sponsored by institutions of higher education, but school systems 
also provide •'in-service" courses. It deals with a specificjjibject 
and usually me ts over a period of weeks or months. A course can 
be concentrated in a weekend or week. Courses range in style and 
process from lectures to encounter^groups, fronr^ trips abroad to 
individual tutormg. It's not an attractive term to individuals in 
school settings and does not seem to be an appropriate term to 
use \vithin the school setting. \ 

The Carousel 

The carousel is a newcomer to the ^raining^^^*^. It means 

4 
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that a number of program sessions are going on at.the same time. 
They are repeated^each time block and all participants haye the 
opportunity of attending the same sessions but at different 
times. The feature is that the group session can be smaller, and 
more discussion and participation can be encouraged. Some 
planners observe that the presenters "run down" or "get blah" 
after repeating a presentation several times, but since groups are 
so different, each session can have its own life and particular 
quality. ^ ^ 

The Colloquium 

The colloquium is a term reserved for a learning session with , 
a series of formal presentations or papers with- planned- 
respondents or provocateurs to th presentations and some dis- 
cussion. The papers or talks are so -aetimes published and dig- . 
tributed to larger audiences than those who attend the collo- 
quium. 

TI»S^p.,iun. , 

The symposium is similar to a colloquium bi^t may have 
quite as learned or intellectual objectives. \ 

The School Study Approach i 

Involving school staff members 'in some kind of study V 
program analysis usually is a learning experience for those pa]\. 
ticipating. A study with certain set criteria can be initiated by an 
accrediting agency, a school board, or centred administration. II 
can also be set up by the school staff itself. It may be^ii wiih the 
principal asking, "Why don't we take a year to see what we are 
doing in this scliool and why?" or "Do we not need to.assess what 
the needs of children are?" or "Do we as a staff know what our 
parents expect lis to be doing for their chil^n?" llie whole 
organization and process of doing the study would require the 
participants to be analytical about self^. process, program, and 
setting. It would require sharing of ideas, considerable staif in- 
teraction, reading, thinking, knowledge^ and techniques. 
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Program Development Projects 

Establishing goals; objectives, program strategies, and 
means of program analysis and evaluation is a planning process 
for a school which can be a learning experience for those who par- 
ticipate. Organizing and developing new. reading or math 
programs, starting a resource center, or planning any instruc- 
tional. wea and developing curriculum would serve ^is a leamihg 
situation for/some of the participants. Teaming of teacher and 
paraprofessional, teacher and teacher, teacher and ^specialist, 
teacher and parents-all involve planning and sharing. If the 
relationship is effective, it can be a learning experience. 

The Center 

The teacher center as a place or a program is becoming the 
locale for staff development activities in many school systems. 
Schools themselves may have spaces so designated or schools in a 
geographical area may share a mutual space. In some cities a 
center may occupy a huge space and have libraries, demonstra- 
tion areas, classrooms, workshops for making materials, and ex- 
hibits. 

The staffing of the center is a pivotal factor in determining 
its success. The function of the staff, whether one person or twen- 
ty, ought.to be that of coordination and orchestration of human ^ 
and material resources. They ought to be able tb draw on all the 
resources of the school 8>^tem, coHege and imiversity, as well as 
cultural and social institutions. Too frequently the center 
becomes a place for making paper mache mape and not a place 
for seeing the use of maps in a much larger context. However, the 
focus of a center as a place where one can do, make, build, 
design, discuss, cut, carve, think, dance, saw, paste, paint, sing, 
and play w one of its essential strengths and cannot be un- 
derestimated. 

Throughout the'nation there is a wide range of designs and 
models being:used. Some centers work jointly with institutions of 
higher education; some are sponsored and conducted by outside 
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agencies; somergive credit; and others are very informal places 
where teachers can gather to share experiences and ideas. Before 
starting^ center those interested should not only explore their 
own heeds and resources, but also visit a variety of already 
operating centers as u most essential part of the planning 
process. 

The Setting 

Just as the teacher is concerned about the right learning en- 
vironment for the student, the pereon involyed in staff develop- 
ment must be aware of the teaching potential of the setting in 
which an interview is taking place or a >worlMhpp is being con- 
ductec}. People do have their eyes open, anc' consciously or sub- 
sonscipusly they are studying the environment. Does a prin- 
cipal's office declare that here is a learning, searching, knowing 
person who respects adults and children? Does it have ap- 
propriate furniture for the child interviewee? Is it aesthetically 
and comfortably furnished? Does the interviewer move away 
from the protection and status which a desk gives? Are there 
books and materials around that one senses theenabler is actual- 
ly reading or are the shelves filled with textbook samples and 
material which has no apparent meaning to the person whose of- 
fice it is? 

Whether or not to have a training conference in a school, 
hotel,^an inn, or a camp relates to the objectives. The same may 
be said for having a one-session workshop after school in a: 
classroom, thelibrary . c.^ at a facility not related to schooling like 
a hotel, a museum, a lodge, a park, a community center, a home, 
or a church. Formality, informality, comfort, relatednesa, or non- 
relatedness of the space to the objective of the session are factors 
to weigh-in selecting a place. 

Training settings in business and industry are usually very 
carefully planned to be comfortable and supportive for the 
learner. Individuals planning for effective staff development 
sessions for educators need to be very cognizant of the setting as 
well. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

A C TIVITIES FOR 
PRESENTING INFORMATION „ 

Although there is considerable evidence that the participant 
in a staff development program may learn more when actively 
involved in an experience^and not just listening, viewing, or 
reading, nevertheless acquiring knowledge is an essential, part of 
the human growth process. Information can be presented in ways 
which involve the participants 4n a session. The adult learner 
needs to be stimulated to seek the world of ideas and the in- 
tellect. Thos^ who are involved with teaching children expect 
them to be inquiring, searching, reading, and knowing students. 

Lectures 

This term refers to a verbal presentation by a single person 
who is an authority or expert on a particular topic and has 
organized his material so it is relevant for the particular 
audience. When this process takes the form of reading a.paper, 
the presenter needs some assurance that tKis style of presenta- 
tion willbe accepted by the audience because of its levels of in- 
terest^ involvement, and expertise. Most lecture presentations 
are more effective when there is time for a discussion period 
following ^the formal presentation. If the topic cannot be dis- 
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cussed in the large group session, there should be opportunity to 
discuss it in groups after the general session. There are research 
findings which/.indicate that the response of an audience is of 
higher quality when films, slides, and other visual techniques are 
• used to supplement verbal presentations. 

Discussion 

When different points of view are expressed in a calm and 
deliberative fashion, rather than argumentatively, the process is 
called discussion. However this proceM is used with casual in- 
difference by many trainers with the result that the participants 
are disgnmtled, with the experience Jmd state that they gained 
nothing from it. Leading a ,^od discission is an art^which re- 
quires knowledge of human J^havior and interaction patterns of 
people in groups. It also requires the ability to enable a collection 
of people to have a mutual exploration CLa topic or problem, ex- 
tend their learning and understanding of it, and/or come to some 
possible solutions; The leader has^ all the rights of a group 
member to;make contributions to the discusision but the m^^ 
tasks of the leader are .recognizing and encouraging participants, 
asking questions which will affect the tlu^^ and direction of the 
discussion, and sumWrizihg. ' / 

^ The technique of the buzz group ^vhereby a large audiencejs 
quickly broken up into small grouiw„t».discu88 :8ome"S8pec of a 
lectu^ aTilm,-or a-pand Jri^ an effective means of 

increasing participation in large groups. The propramimay be so 
structured that a single comment or question from each buzz 
group is then fed back to the total fproup and reacted to in some 
fashion by the speaker or by volunteers from the audience. 

Panel Presentation 

t-'-' ~ ~ * 

A panel presentation involves a small group of individuals 
discussing a topic before an audience, with audience participa- 
tion during theUatter part of the time span. The members of the 
panel may each make a short presentation followed by discus- 
sion. It is then best to have all members make their presentations 
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before the discussion begins. An alternative design is discussion 
among the panelists before the audience is drawn into the discus- 
sim. Timing panels is one of the crucial aspects of their success. 
The audience is frequently unhappy if its time for participation 
slips away because the panel speakers go on too long. 

Forum 

This term is used in much the same way as a panel presenta- 
tion,:but technically it indicates a large amount W audience dis- 
cussion with few, if any, initial .presentations. Usually one 
speaker is adequate to spark the discussion. ^ 

Hearing 

The hearing is also similar to the panel presentation, but the 
audience has come together chiefly to react and respond to a par- 
ticular program or project which may have been presented before 
the hearing or may be_presented;at the hearing its^ 
are frequently well planned and timed and are usually formal in 
structure. Individuals who wish to respond to particular aspects 
of theiprcposal that is b^in^eard^roaxJiave^t^^^ 
the hearing and are given a specific amoimt of time. The content" 
of the proposal is usually known before the hearing. Again the 
role of the chairperson and the handling of time are crucial to the 
quality of the session. 

Meeting 

Schools have many meetings. These may be opportunities 
for training, but generally they are for management and 
operation'al purposes. However, any discussion of policies, 
procedures, program changes, personnel assignments, and 
regulations can be perceived as Ijpth informative input- and, 
when accompanieil by the rationale and exploration of the topic 
under discussion, can be opportunities for learning. Many staff 
meeting have the administrative session first or at the end with 
guest speakers, special reports, and other programmatic material 
being printed. 
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J Committee meetings, grade level meetings, and the whole 
'range of formal and informal sessions which take place in schools 
are usually great time consumers and may not be very produc- 
tive learning sessions for the participants. They can be laced 
with personality conflicts and tangled webs of conflict. Meetings, 
though often necessary,:cannot take the place of a staff develop- 
ment program. 

Printed Matenals 

Participants in a staff development session like to leave the 
session with some printed material. It.may be an outline or sum- 
mary of.the content of the session, a reading and film list,_or new 
material to read. It may be a training guide oi; teaching manual. 
How these are written and graphically presented is an important 
consideration. Jt is best not to distribute poorly written or badly 
duplicated material. 

The key factor is the timing of distribution. Program 
planners tend to give it all in packets at the beginning, or 
perhaps at the end . If vario3;iimaterial8.ate.giyen,out.a8 they are 
pertinent during a session/ the participant has some orientation 
to each as a particular iteta tmd not just as one in a series of pi!>k 
and blue mimeographed sheets stuck in the pocket of /a folder 
given to participants as they register. ' 

Media Presentation 

The use of short and full length films, film strips, slides, 
video tapes, sound tapes, overhead projection, charts, graphs, 
and pictures is a valuable means of presenting information. 
Some studies indicate that the use of media elicits a high decree 
of retention by participants. The choice of what is viewed is im- 
portant and the adequacy of the viewing space, lighting, aiid the 
equipment must be considered. Ordinarily a trainer should not 
use media whichhe or she has not seen or heard before the ses- 
sion, but wh^h this is not possible, the media, ought to be 
recommended by someone whom the trainer knows and respects. 
Open-ended audiovisual materials are valuable: brief film clips 
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^which present a single issue; a film strip; or a more comprehen- 
sive film which can be stopped at intervals to discuss alternative 

. jfeays of dealing with the situation portrayed. These materials 
provide an opportunity for analysis of others' experience which 
may be less threatening in the early stages.of team work than 
analysis of one's own experience; This may lead eventually to 
self- evaluation. 

T^liere are a number of cassette tapes and albums which a 
person or smaU group can use for self instruction. Many of these 
deal witH-personal motivation and growth and there is a whole 
seri**i issued by the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tio in counseling, interviewing, and human development. Many 
pirofessipnal associations have tapes of speeches at conventions 
and training approaches related to the field to which the associa- 
/ tion is related. 

Exhibits 

Most large conventions have extensive commercial exhibits 

and participants g enerally do spend time at th em. Some kind of 

exhibit of pertinent media is a means of extending the content of 
a session no matter how big or long the meeting is. The presenter 
or gfoup leader who brings several books, pictures, child-made or 
teacher-made materials to refer to in a single seminar session or 
just to have on the table, gives the participant the ojiportunity to 
^xplore further or to see examples. 

Conferences frequently have ongoing or periodic film or film 
strip sessions which are announced as such and have fittle or ho 
. discussion. The films are just available to be seen. Since these 
sessions are sometimes at odd hoursjn the conference schedule 
so as to attract people to give a large block of time, adequate 
descriptive information needs to be given the participant about 
the content of the particular media form. 

libraiV and Resource Center 

Each school building ought to have a materials resource area 
for its staff. This would include books, pamphlets, an- 
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nouncements of college and other institutional training 
programs, and collections of items of value to the staff. Frequent- 
rly these are housed in the school staff lounge which is a con- 
venient place to reach people. Perhaps there.also needs to be a 
li place which has a more professional and work atmosphere. No 
matter where the work and library area isJocated it needs to be 
kept up. Nothing is Fess stimulating than to find last year's 
magazines on display, cunent ones unwrapped, and old college 
summer session announcements on the bulletin board. 

Staff Meetings 

Most schools have staff meetings which may range in con- 
tent from actual staff development sessions with speakers or 
professional advancement programs of some kind to business 
meetings dealing with announcements and clarification of 
regulations and procedures* The staff meeting can also be the 
business meeting for the teacher association or union. 

To have staff meetings serve individuals' professional needs, 
the content should appeal to as many of the participants as 
possible. If a new math program is being introduced for the lower 
grades, Jt should be made clear how it is pertinent to the whole 
school- staff which 'i||^present. Specialized and very intensive 
programs ought to ^ reserved for special staff sessions and 
perceived vas a training activity. The timing of staff meetings 
seldom permits a topic to be dealt with in any depth. 

Planning of staff meetings is essential, particularly when it 
is a combined business and program meeting. A meeting, which 
keeps a speaker waiting-while the date of a holiday party or the 
new fire drill procedures are being objected to, has not been well 
thought through. It is true there are times when, with the best 
planning, items come up which are not expected, but the prin- 
cipal and a planning committee ought.to have enough sense of 
both people ffid issues not to plan professional development 
programs when there is a great deal of business to be discussed. 
^The timing of staff meetings is one of the moet crucial factors to 
consider. Staff meetings can have a theme for a semwteror a 
year to enable them to have continuity aiid depth. 
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SMALL GROUP 
INTERACTION PROCESSES 
AND APPROACHES 
FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

• 

Every human interaction has the potential for being a learn- 
ing situation. Whether or not a principal does or does not say 
hello or good morning to a staff person met in the hallway and 
even the tones of voice can leave a teacher wondering what the 
voice, the body action, or phrase might mean. 

There are many informal interaction situations in schools. 
Interviews are held in hallways, offices, washrooms, cafeterias, 
cars, and at parties, community functions, and on the telephone. 
The person initiating the comment, the observation, or the ques- 
tion must be aware of all the implications of what and how 
something is said. Attempts to perceive how the listener inter- 
prets the verbal or non-verbal behavior must be made. The 
responses cue the person as to what to say or do next in terras of 
one's purpose. What was thought of as a pleasantry by one may 
be perceived as a caustic comment by another. 

The descriptions of some of the processes involved in 
planned interaction situations which follow are fairly consistent 
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in the literature, but definitions do vary and must be seen as a 
point of view about interaction. Few of these processes can be 
carried out as controlled interactive situations. Although one 
attempts to remain with a given procedure, the situation fre- 
quently finds one moving back and forth between procedures. It 
is always important, however, to attempt to perceive how the 
other person or persons perceive the process. What the enabler 
sees as a consultation, the other might perceive of as a confronta- 
tion. 

Consultation 

This term means a whole range of activities which are used 
to enable a person called the consultant to assist another in- 
dividual or small group of individuals become more competent in 
a particular situation. 

I 

The taxonomy of terms presented differentiates the process 
of consultation from the group processes of dialogue, encounter, 
confrontation, and counseling. As the process of consultation is 
defined here, it includes the techniques of dialogue, encounter, 
confrontation^ and may include counseling. The consultation 
process, however, has a quality of its own which is differentiated 
from other approaches. 

The consultant role may be performed by an administrator, 
a supervisor, a trainer, or a counselor. It may be enacted by a 
person on the schoorstaff or by a specialist from outside the 
system; The real consideration is not who performs the role but 
that it is, in fact, perforrneS by someone, and that the consultant 
has both skill in performing the process arid understanding of the 
consultees and of the^ituation. 

/ 

The ideal consultant can move freely among processes per- 
mitting his ownskill and the situation to determine his or her 
behavior. Consultation is perhaps the most sophisticated of all 
processes since the consultant needs to have the insight and 
skills required in other processes, but to use them in relation to 
consultation because he or she is convinced that that approach 
will-be the most enabling in a particular situation. 
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The mgjor goals of a consultation are to help consul tees un- 
derstand the situation; to recognize themselves in the particular 
environment— their strengths and needs; and to help them help 
themselves as they relate to a task or set of functions. 

A consultation enables an individual to learn concepts and 
acquire information^ to enact a role, to gain competencies and 
skills in a fage-to-face interaction with a person, the consultant, 
in relationship to a situation. 

The consultation is an interview process between two, three, 
or at the. most, four individuals. Those designated as consultees 
are all involved in a particular situation, problem, idea, or task. 
The marked differences in the actual technique of consultation is 
that it focuses the interview on a problem, ah idea, 1 situation, or 
another person or persons in the situation rather than on the con- 
sultee himself. The exchaifge of information about the matter 
moves towards a genuine peer relationship. The consultant 
attempts to see the situation from the perceptual framework of 
the consultee, but generally does not enter the private inner 
world of the consultee. 

An eternal verity is that the process of consultation cannot 
be separated from the reality of the role and authority status of 
the consultant and from how this is both communicated and 
perceived. 

Here are some characteristics of the person serving as con- 
sultant: 

1. Belief in others with a positiveness and genuineness that 
builds a trusting relation. ^ 

2. Competency aa a diagnostician of the persons in the situa- 

3. Synipathy for others, ability to comprehend feelings, and 
perceptions of others. - 

4. Sense of concreteness, capacity for being specific, 

5. Ability to reduce anxiety. 

6. Responsiveness to clues in behavior of others. 
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7. Ability to understand motives and needs of person in a 
situation. 

8. Ability to deal with a person in terms of an idea, situation, 
or problem. 

9. Skill in working with people from their specific strength. 
10. Ability to facilitate, enable. 

Hi Interest in learning and communication of this interest to 
l^rners. 

12. Openness to others and their ideas, 

13. Awareness of the dynamics of any social interaction and 0ie 
related systems and subsystems. ^ 

14. Ability to search out relevant and perjinent factors. 

15. Authenticity in style, knowledge, and conviction. 

Some.aspects of the consultation process are: 

1. Consultant begins interview with a spirit of warmth, 
respect, and openness. 

2. Consultant /clarifies who. he or siie is and why he or she is 
" present, if necessary. 

3. Consultant solicits response and listens. 

4. Consultant facilitates clarification, and definition of 
situation— goals, issues, needs, and problems. 

5. Consul^nt shares relevant.~Iaiowledge and^ experiences as 
^ Isituation calls for it. \ ' 

6. Consultant makes pertinent referrals for specific kind^ of 
assistance. * . 

7. Consultant eventually enables possible solutions and ap- 
proaches to arise from mutual interaction. 

Dialogue ' ' ' 

This is an exchange between two, three, or four individuals 
for the mutual exploration of an idea, a situation, a problem, or a 
task which is central to the group. The role of the group leader 
may be enacted by a consultant, but it is usually performed by 
the person who initiates the session. , 

A dialogue may last for an hour or two at the most. It may be 
part of a series of meetings with different consultants brought to 
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it for particular kinds of input. It may move towards the resolu- 
tion of, or the approach to a task. It is the ultimate of the peer 
handling of an issue or topic. It gives a major emphasis to ex- 
ploration ;ahd not resolution^ .to the raising of questions rather 
thdn specific answering. The consultant does not play the 
facilitating role unless heiis asked to do so, but shares in the giv- 
ing and exchanging of information and experiences. The discus- 
.sion does noi get "personal" but rather stresses" the expression of 
different points of view concerning the issue which is bein^ ex- 
plored.' . - ^\ ' 

Sncounter . , . * - 

This is^ meeting of t^' '^ or more individyala but usually riot 
more than eight who comt -vi. "r to face a situation in terms o| 
themselves, as highly differc i individuals in the situation! 
Encounter groups are very fashionable today as a quasi- 
therapeutic experience, t*lose to what some social scientists call 
sensitivity training orgroup xibunseling. The process defined here 
arises out of the,needfor a situation in which a grpup of people 

?heir real selves as they deal with j5 mutual problem. Out of 
' ' ncounter should come some realisti appraisal of the role of 
individuals in relationship to a situMion. It differs from the 
process of consultation and dialogue in that the participants deal 
not just with their mutual concern from a problem-solving, task- 
oriented, or situational approar* » but actually with the person or 
persons involved in the Mtuatlon. 

The encounter provides an opportunity to communicate 
feelings, to be angry, to be sympathetic, to be sensitive, to res- 
pond with conviction of a deep, personal nature, to reflect J)as- 
sion and conceni, to experience people as they are. The partici- 
pant does not play an assumed or defensive role; the facade is 
down; he is a real person and does not deny self. He listens to 
what others are trying to say, wid to what they are saying. 

The underlying ethic of the encounter is that individuals 
sense that they have the opportunity to **square** with each 
other. The initiator or leader of the group may be the facilitator if 
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no one assumes, that function. The group tries to prevent at- 
tacWng, but if apd- when it does occur, the recipient is en- 
couraged to respond, to clarify misperceptions, and to state his 
feelings about \yhat he sees as a verbal onslaught. 

^ When the encounter is of a single session duration or when 
th^re may be severe time limitations, a sensitive leadership role 
is part fcularly necessary. The leader, however, must expect and 
,y deal withifluestions concerning his own motivation, knowledge, 
^ " prejudices, or "hang-upV.'* . \ ^ 

The wor^ encounter is also used to refer to human growth or 
sensitivity group sessions which generally involve from eight to 
eighteen people. There are opportunities for people to explore 
.,and share feelings with a group leader. Such an encounter may 
I last for a series of sessions over a weekend, a week, or longer. 



•Confrontafion ^ ^ ^ 

Thisjs a planned activity to mount a direct challenge to the 
behavior of another individual initiated by someone 'who un- 
derstands the person, the cohfKct, and:^j^|^^^quality of the 
relationship.. Factors of time and urgency as well as the skill of 
/the initiator and the efeo strength x)f the confrontee are all deter- * 
m*nant8 of the effectiveness of a confrontation. This process is ^ 
used when no other seems to cre&te movement or change in the 
person. The individual who is to be confronted appears to have 
incongruities in his action and perception of self. The confronter , 
sees the 'person using illusion, fantasies, and pferhaps even life 
avoidance behaviors, and believes the&e need to be faced in order 
to bring about some insight. ^ ♦ 

There may be some real danger in using confrontation Can 
the confrontee handle the attack? Will the process really . 
reintegrate his or her perception of self and action? Does the 
confrontee operate from what he or she considers a position of 
honesty and.integrity for himself or Lerself? If he or she is func- 
tioning outside the limits, of the situation, does Ke or she know 
what the limits are before. he or^he is confronted about them? 

V 
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Have other less direct and threatening processes been used prior 
to the confrontation? Is the initiator ready for the crisis or hostile 
behavior and negative attitude that may result from the 
directness of^ his or her observations? 

People are facing confrontation every day of their livos. Self- 
confrontation and meeting the challenges of others are part of 
the fabric of living. In many way^^the technique of confrontation 
is a more authentic and honest one than the less direct and more 
sophisticated interaction process. Tne user must always keep in 
mind, however, that the behavior Of the confrontee may not 
change and that the interpersonal dynamics may become so 
strained that the helping situation is (destroyed completely. Carl 
Sandburg's words are a warning: jHard words wear nailed 
boots.** ^ 

Negotiatidn ' 

The process of negotiation takes place when two people or 
more have a need to reach an agreement, or have a conflict which 
prevents them from moving to,ward their objectives or from hav- 
ing a satisfactory working "situation." The person who serves as 
medXatpr is the negotiator. 

The negotiator begins the process by interviewing each of 
the parties involved to secure as much.information at both the 
rational level and at the emotional level of response. The issues 
and the. people involved must be known. 

Other sources of information may have to be used. The ac- 
tual negotiation session generally begins by the negotiator, 
reviewing the case and presenting different positions. If the 
situation appears clear, some suggested resolutions and/or alter- 
natives might be presented initially as well. As much analysis of 
the situation as possible must be done. 

Each participant must have an opportunity to speak with 



analyzing. Keeping the session focused on the issues and away 



the negotiator, clarifyi; 




A interpreting, diagnosing and 
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from hostility and anger is essential. Yet the importance of the 
affective dimensions of some conflicts must be recognized and 
real effort should be made to relieve tensions. 

As the process moves along the negotiator continues to 
attempt to see each person's point of view and to enable him or 
her to keep his or her integrity. The negotiator also shares what 
additional knowledge has been learned from other sources. Each 
party usually has to be persuaded to give on some issues. 

The negotiator serves the issues and the people initially as 
analyst. This is followed by the synthesis and ordering of issues 
0"^ each side. Then there is movement toward mutuality and 
agreement. The session may end by all parties accepting certain 
points, but additional meetings may have to be held to dea^^ 
again with continuing differences. The negotiator may have to ' ^ 
meet with each participant again individually. 

Not air negotiations are hfghly complex situations. Teachers 
are constantly negotiating between two children as are parents 
between siblings. No matter how involved the process is, the 
negotiator needs to know the facts and recognize the feeling 
levels. The negotiator also has to be analytical arid creative as 
well as persuasive so as to identify all points of agreement and 
where piarties have to give, and finally to persuade them even 
when still in conflict to accept the resolution. 

Counseling 

The literature and divergent points of view on counseling are 
so prolific that it only appears necessary here to differentiate 
counseling from the other processes described. Its goal is similar 
' to the others in that it aims to help the individual to be more self- 
actualized and to function more effectively in his or her life 
situation. Counseling processes cover a wide range, such as: in- 
formation giving; advising; confronting; or nondirective ap- 
proaches. They all tend to function at the personal level arid aim 
to assist the consultee in acquiring more insight concerning his or 
her behavior. The processes of psychotherapy and psy- 
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choanalysis go even more deeply into the psyche of the in- 
dividual. These processes are not an integral part of a staff 
development program. 

Most individuals in staff development roles do relatively lit- 
tle counseling but more frequently give advice. The knowledge 
about a person that a counselor needs and seeks is frequently just 
as important to the consultant as he or she functions in a more 
problem centered style, but unless the role is designated as that 
of a counselor it is seldom possible to carry on a continuing 
>1iminselc\r relationship. If the consultee or trainee appears to need 
therapeutic counseling, a referral is made or suggestions given to 
the individual to seek some professional assistance. 

«- 

Both vocational and personal counseling are often needed in 
a new careers program. For many paraprofessionals their entry 
into a productive role in -the school will constitute a new way of 
life with attendant adjustments to be made on the job and at 
home, the formation of new relationships and a new self-image. 
If paraprofessionals are to achieve the desired upward mobility, 
they will often need assistance in planning and carrying through 
a program. 

Teachers, also, may find their adjustments difficult when 
another adult is introduced into their classroom, or when they 
are called upon to. work in partnership with persons from 
different cultural backgrounds. Moreover, they, too, may wish to 
improve their skills or work toward an advanced degree, and will 
welcome assistance and encouragement from the .school. 

This individual help can best be provided by persons who 
have knowledge both of human relations and of paraprofessional 
programs. Usually such persons will be ipetnbersx>f the school 
staff although there are advantages of objectivity and confiden- 
tiality to be found in consultants who are not part of the system. 
In some instances, experienced paraprofessionals have been able 
to assist in the counseling functions. Common life experiences 
and cultural background appear to foster open and free com- 
munication. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES IN 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



To acquire new behaviors, new competencies, new ways of 
working with people and children, adults need to be able to prac- 
tice, to try out, to experiment with the particular behavior 
desired. Ideally knowing how one functions at the present time is 
facilitated by being observed or viewed in some manner,,but self 
awareness does not always require that one be observed. Just be- 
inj5 perceptive as to how one is received is helpful in becoming 
aware of one's -behavior. 

* The criteria which are to be used in formal observational 
situations need to be known by the person being observed. In 
human growth groups the criteria for change may be much less 
specific and usually grow out of the situatioa and group. 
However, if group participants do make judgments or analyses, 
it is helpful to preplan with them on what basis the analysis was 
made. 
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Shnuiatipn - 

Simulation means presenting a case, either complex and 
long situational and episodical, with an open ending. When 
long oa^es; are presented there may be a series of open ended 
problems, A training group might spend as long as a week on one 
of these. To move toward solutions of simply situational 
problems in simulation, groups may either role play or discuss 
the case. In long, complex situations 6of/i techniques may be 
used. * 

The case material may be wTitten particularly for the group, 
taken frqm prepared packages, or viewed on films or film clips. 

.Whether it be by the written word, by the use of various 
rnedifi,s computers, or by the spontaneous, live acting-out of 
situations,,simulation techniques present an image or semblance 
of reality whigh is based on ^ctualiexperience, and hence evoke 
discussion that is essentially, pragmatic and functional. Since a 
simulated experience is less threatening than one in which the 
trainees are actual participants, it is conducive to candid and 
genuine responses. Moreover, it is possible to repeat the ex- 
perience as often as necessary' to try out different strategies with 
immediate feedback. It is possible through simulation to try out 
some complex and educational practices without committing 
oneself. 

Games 

There is a range of games available for serious training pur* 
poses most of which are pertinent to attitudes, problem solving, 
values, a[nd/or social issues. Since a number of these are very 
simplistic in their presentation of a concern, or designod from a 
very simple point of view,.the user is cautioned to study the game 
thoroughly before suggesting its use by a. group. There are a 
number of books in the bibliography of this document which dis* 
cuss the topic of games as training exercises. However, except for 
Psycho Sources^ a psychology resource catalogue, there is little 
critiquing of the real quality of games available. 
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The Field Visit 

For many years school personnel haye had visiting days 
available for going to another_school. A recent s 
the well planned field visit is one of the most powerful factors in 
adult change. A visit to an exemplary or niodel program needs to 
be well planned with pre- and post-discussion sessions with the 
participants. 

The school or projgct being visited should be relevant to the 
issues dealt with in^the participants* courses. There needs to' be 
some exploration of what is going to be seen either before arriving 
at the site or immediately upon arrival. Specific guidelines as to 
what to observe ought to be given in written or duplicated form 
to the observers containing at least a set of general categories. 

Immediately after the observation the participants need to 
have a seminar session with some of the individuals they have 
observed. If a school has been visited, having a discussion with 
the principal and some of the staff might be the approach. Any 
procedure used to clarify and deepen the observation fpUpwing 
the visit will: certainly help to support learning. 

Fidd visits can be for a half day or day, or» better still, for a 
^ week or two. Certain laboratory schools have week-long par- 
ticipating seminars. The visitor actually does some work with a 
staff person in the classroom or program. This is coupled with a 
considerable amount of time conferring and attending small 
seminars. 

Schools and school systems ought to be tremendous 
networks of sharing and exchanging ideas and programs. Seeing 
the real thing, happen is a powerful training device and^needs 
much greater usage as a mode of training. 

Role Playing 

Role playing is an invaluable technique in training 
situations. Indiyiduals are assigned roles to enact a situation 
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with enough clues from either a written script, a film, a ver- 
balized situation developed at the moment or a reenactment and 
continuation of a problem laden situation occurring live in the 
immediate group setting. The role players develop their own 
scenarios, characters, and responses to the problem as they move 
along in the enactment. 

A role play can go from three to ten minutes. The trailer 
stops th^e process when it appears to be a good time for discussion 
of how the players are dealing with the situation. This may end 
the role play or the group may continue role playing after the dis- 
cussion. Different individuals may be assigned the roles, giving 
others a chance to participate and see how they would deal with 
the situation. Reversal of roles often deepens insight and em- 
pathy. 

A whole training group can be diyjde'd into groups of foyr or 
more to role play a problem. Before having a l^rge group role play 
the trainer may find it best to do a deniohstratioh of the 
procedure to be followed. Several individuals in whom the 
trainer has confidence as being willing and cooperative would be 
called to the front of the room to do a short run-through of the 
case. Demonstrations shouldn't be too long or they take away 
from the impact of the group's experience. When doing this, it 
may be best to divide the small groups so that one half role plays 
the case and the other half observes and analyses how it went. 
The trainer has to give careful directions and control the timing 
very systematically so that all groups get through at the same 
time. After the first half of the small group has role played the 
situation and the discussion has taken place, the second half role 
plays the same situation, following which discussion takes place. 
Such a. sequence might be timed as follows after the case is 
presented orally or on , mimeographed sheets: planning time to 
study the case, to divide groups, and assign roles—five minutes; 
first role play— seven minutes; discussion of first role play— five 
minutes; second role play— seven minutes; discussion of second 
role play— five minutes. The trainer may then ask for reactions, 
issues, points of view in a post-role play large group discussion. 
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Role playing requires a leader-trainer who can use a deter* 
mined persuasive approach with people. Imagination, flexibility, 
creativity, human insight, judgment, and a bit of professional 
passion are essential. How one assigns roles depends upon the 
purpose of the training, situations. Whether or not one assigns 
character opposites or gives persons roles similar to their own 
depends upon what the trainer wants to achieve. It is a conscious 
act. Perhaps the person who is a paraprofessional needs to ex- 
perience being a teacher or a principal and vice versa. A teacher 
might be given a teacher role but with a character very dififerent 
from one's own. People can begin to experience themselves as a 
whole new genre when they assume roles and behaviors which 
haveri'febeen part of their life style or repertoire. Role playing can 
give the opportunity to persons to use self like a violin, an instru- 
ment with which to try out various life tunes. 

Demonstration 

When a.group of individuals is permitted to see an actual 
situation in the real setting, in a theatre-in-the-round, or on the 
platform, the experience is called a demonstration. The use of 
varied kinds of media can provide for demonstrations without 
the live characters actually having to be present. 
Demonstrations are most meaningful when there is no im- 
mediate analysis and discussion by the observers. 

I^ike simulation, demonstration is less threatening than ac- 
tual experience. It lends itself to group diagnosis, so that mind 
strikes fire on mind, as the demonstration is dissected. A film, 
slides, or a video tape may be utilized instead of a live 
demonstration. These audiovisual aids lack the vitality and 
freshness of a live demonstration but they have the value of be- 
ing infinife, "so that exactly the sarne situation ^aay be viewed 
again after discus^sion. 

Teacher trainers, consultants, supervisors, and advisors 
frequently conduct classroom demonstrations. They take over an 
' actual situation in a classrot .n, but with tact and judgment. The 
students should not feel that their teacher is being shown how to 
teach but rather that the demonstrator has some particular ex- 
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pertise in which they are sharing. However, in terms of very 
specialized activities like the arts or even map making it may 
help the children to see their teacher as a learner. Demonstra- 
tions need follow-up with consultation or small group discussion. 



Experiencing Real Situations 

, The culmination of experiential learning is experimentation 
in an actual work situation. The school provides a natural 
laboratory for learning, an opportunity to organize or illustrate 
new eunderstandings or knowledge and to try out new attitudes 
^and behavior. Th^objectivity and breadth of perspective needed 
for the diagnosis of live experiences require both group and in- 
dividual procedures. In clinic- type sessions uiider competent 
leadership, trainees may exchange ideas, work out possible 
solutions to learning problems, and give feedback and support to 
each other as they experiment with and incorporate new ways of 
performing: their educational needs. 

■ ■■■ ■ ' . I 

However, the heart of the analytical process is consultation ^ 
with an individual, after the consultant, who may be a supervisor ^ 
or a trainer, has observ€fd ihe team in action or^persori. The con- ^ 
sultation may be with a small working unit as well as with an in-^ 
dividual. Each person or team member may alternate between^ 
observing the impact of his or her own orpthers' behavior upon, 
the learnings of children, discuss his or her reactions with and^ 
gain insights from each other and from the consultant, and ther^ 
return to his or her own tasks for further experimentation— a 
continuous process of experience, reflection, and restructuring of 
experience. After the post-observation consultatipnr, the person 
or team needs to be encouraged to try reenactment after 
analysis. The use of the video tape for recording certaj'n 
behaviors is an excellent avenge for making the actual happen- 
ing seem vivid to the participant. After analysis of the tape by 
the participant, alone or with a group, there needs to be an <]p- 
portunity for taping and analyzing the behavior once again .( 
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A Task or Work Experience 

When budgets are limited and staff members want walls 
painted, small items of furniture constructed, plantings done in 
the schoolyard, or a supper cooked for a meeting, involvement in 
such a work project can be very supportive to the development of 
positive feeling levels in a group as well as in the individual par- 
ticipants. Sometimes these work experiences can be shared with 
parents or students. The resulting interpersonal understandings 
and communication systems prove that staff work exjjeriences 
not only get a task done but have social and personal outcomes 
as well. 

A Creative Arts Experience 

The use of the arts such as pottery making, printing, sculp- 
ture, music, dance, or dramatics to involve staff in a new ex- 
perience has real potential for releasing and arousing new 
feelings about self. A principal who saw himself as not very 
creative or artistic attended* a weekend training session with 
teachers and was urged to join a sculpture workshop during a free 
period. He sculpted a remarkably beautiful head of his wife— 
this was the beginning of a whole new sense of what he could do 
and even who he really was as a person. 

Introducing ar* arts experience in a training weekend or 



to the participants. Frequently it is best more Or less to ''spring** 
the activity on a group which already has some sense of "on- 
goingness." Generally the response to an arts experience, 
whether it is participating or attending an event, is excellent. 
There always needs to be some discussion afterward to analyze 
what the experience has meant to the participants. Usually a 
whole range of meanings comes forth. 

Other Group Approaches 

to the Development of Huiaau Potential 

Puring the past 30 years the range of group approaches for 



program series does not have to be 




lediately relevant 
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individuals to experience increased self-awareness and to 
enhance their potential as human beings has become very exten- 
sive. The National Training Laboratory began traning sessions 
with "T Groups" in 1947 at Bethel, Maine. These groups focused 
on group processes such as roles, leadership, and decision mak- 
ing. They began to give an emphasis to the person and were then 
called "sensitivity groups." 

The most recent group procedures have been influenced by 
psychotlierapy, human relations theory, certain schools of 
philosophy such as those in the East and the Orient,_and various 
schools of psychology, particularly Existentialism. 

The most frequent term used today is the "encounter group" 
which is particularly varied in its process and activities. There 
are training centers, programs, and institutes all over the coun- 
try. A person can go to a site which is organized chiefly to con- 
duct these activities such as Esalen in California or attend short 
and/or long sessions at motels, colleges, hotels, resorts, and 
camps conducted by roving teams of trainers which frequently 
stem from one of the well known centers. 

William C. Schutz, who is on the staff at Esalen, speaks of 
his particular version of encounter as including many modes of 
experiencing the total mind-body of self and others, such as 
meditation, yoga, massage, theatre improvisation, and non- 
verbal as well as verbal activities. He sees the basic ingredient as 
openness and honesty with one's self and others based on a belief 
that man is a unifled being and functions at all levels of the 
physical, emotional, intellectual, interpersonal, and spiritual. 
The encounter expeiience is an open one with consideration for 
the body, feelings, the here and now, and personal responsibility 
for self. 

To conduct the "open encounter" group the staff developer 
needs special training and should at least have experienced 
several encounter groups conducted by different leaders. The 
speciflc technique for conducting such a group is described in a 
number of books listed in Appendix Onfe; 
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The encounter experience is supposed to enable people to be 
direct and honest, thus deepening and strengthening human 
relationships. The purpose is to open up feelings of closeness and 
warmth with people as well as to give the self-mind and body a 
vitality and confidence. The participant is also supposed to learn 
to co|)e with the environment and see the self as a.competent and 
caring one with full use of all one's capacities. 

Used as single approaches or as a part of more extensive 
growth sessions there are a number of techniques and approaches 
such as "Rolfing" which is named after its orginator, Ida Rolf, 
which seek to bring the tody to an optimal state of movement, 
grace, and economy. The process requires a trained rolfer and 
usually takes tyi 8essions^_ _ - 

"Theatre games" and "pantomines" are group activities 
which can be used by leaders with sorrfe training. There are a 
number of books in the area, and a leader who has a flair for fhe 
dramatic can easily learn the various techniques. These ac- 
tivities can be used to serve a multitude of training objectives. 
They also serve to integrate mind and body. Mime is one of the 
more sophisticated activities and takes considerable training. It 
has great potential for helping members of a group to become 
more conscious of their movements and actions as they become 
more aware of the self, 

"Psycho drama** is an approach used by individuals with 
both training in the process and a considerable background in 
human behavior. It is an improvisational dramatic enactment of 
a problem or situation. Interaction is the heart of psychodrama. 
In some ways it is close to role playing, but the role of the leader 
or trainer is to be more therapeutic and deals more with psychic 
phenomenon than In role playing, Sociodrama is similar tq psy- 
chodrama except that it deals with social issues rather than per- 
sonality factors,. 

- "Meditauon" is still another means of mental and bodily 
growth. There are very simple exercises and approaches to this 
process as well as elaborate schemes and instructions for learning 
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"a" or "the" way. Great claims are made for certain of the more 
classical forms and followers of specific schools, and .one can 
spend a life time trying to achieve this type of expertise. 
However, some of the simple approaches can be very helpful in 
enabling persons gain greater self awareness and perspective on 
their, lives. Meditation is an activity one can do alone or in a 
group. Gertrude Stein's favorite places for meditation was not 
only her terrace at Bilignin but her bathtub. One. of her dicta 
was, "It takes lot of time to be a genius, you have to sit around 
so much do nothing.** Her doing nothing was the basis of 
meditation which pr 'mpted:her writing. 

Other experiential modes prevalent in training groups in- 
clude Transactional Analysis and Gestalt Therapy. These*ac- 
tivities dp require trained and experienced leadership and when 
nsed effectively have real potential for advancing interpersonal 
relations, personal goal achievenient, and^ problem solving. 




CHAPTER NINE 

* t 

EVALUATING THE 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

f 

c 

The evaluation of a program means essentially an assess- 
ment of-the degree to which its objectives have been achieved. 
Therefore, there should be a clear statement of its objectives, ex- 
pressed in such a.way that^the outcomes can b^ measured, if {he 
evaluation is to be valid and convincing. 



Naturally, the form of the evaluation differs with the scop^ 
and comp^"xity of the-goals and of the objectives which jare to be 
measured, if the program is designed merely to ^u Ue asuppor^^ 
tive environment in which participants may e3./,^,\3 ideas and , 
feelings freely and interact productively, the.reactiun sheets that 
are customarily handed out at the end of a one day conference 
may be adequate for evaluation. Hov;ever, three limiting factors 
need to be remembered in connection with this standard 
operi^tion: the reactions are ordinarily given immediately after 
the conference so that the carry-over into a reality situation is 
not measured; the perceptions are fi"om one viewpoint only— that 
of the participants— and hence lacjk the objectiyjty^of multiple 
perceptions; and the sample of respondents is , \ewed toward 
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those with.'very^ strong reactions— pro or con. The mildly in- 
terested or slightly bore'd participants usually do not bother to 
hand in their reaction sheets. However, the proportion of those 
who did not react strongly is one of the important indices of 
success or lack of success of a program. THe'use of past event re- 
action sheets is a form of evaluation and if repeated through' a 
later contact (mail) can provide most helpful information for 
continued ^program 'development. 

^ Evaluation and feedback; can come in many informal 
means. If books are 'disc(issed*in a session and they ate made 
available for participants to take, how many do take the books? 
The same is true for reading lists ^nd other resource materials. 
Attendance at .meetings,, beinc, late or leaving early, are factors 
that give clues as to how pa^dpants are responding' to a par- 
ticular program or event. 

A more valid approach to evaluating the climate of a con- 
ference is to utilize one of the numerous instruments that have 
beeh devised for analysis of interaction, preferably one which 
measures both the quantity and the quality of the communica- 
tion between trainers and trainees, and among the trainees. 

If, on the other hand, the ultimate? gojil of the, program Js tO' 
change teaching attitudes,and behaviors, the real evaluafion is 
concerned with what happens after, not' during, the conference 
Avhen^he parti ».:p^nts~Te^tum"ta^heir school or classroom., 
Analysis 6f changes in adult behavior and student outcome re-' 
quires not only specific and measurable objectives but also a 
research design which attempts to 'isolate the influence of the 
staff development program from all the other influences which 
have h^d impact upon the participants during the peiiod of 
training./This process is always 'difficult and often impossible, 
frequently the participajits experience pressures firom x^^^s 
sources, such as changes in overall school policy and curriculum 
requirements, changes, in school personnel at both leadership 
and colleague level, and new expectations and demands from 
' parents and community, all of which either reinforce or counter- 
vail the staff development experience. 
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^ To measure the changes in school personnel, school policy, 
»d student learning which are directly attributable to the staff 
ivelopment program ideally calls for a highly sophisticated and 
scientific evaluation jiesign. However, such an approach is 
beyond that which most individual schools'are equipped in time 
and comp6tencies 'to execute/Moreover, the program that is be- 
ing analyzed is frequently organized in such a way that a formal 
research design is not feasible. Hence some accommodation may 
be necessary" If ce>-tain basic precepts are observed and the right ^ 
questions are asked, simple documentation may provide impor- 
tant data. 

No,t only the available resources but th#purpose of the 
evaluation (as distinct from programmatic goals and objectives^ 
need to be considered. If the purpose is to evaluate the end 
' product as an.aid to future planning, the evaluation takes place 
at the conclusion of the program an* ideally involves an ex- 
perimental group (the participants) and a control group of those 
who have not received training of the sort being studied. This 
type of evaluation is referred to as "summative research** or 
"product evaluation-." 

ilf, on the other hand, the purpose of the evaluation is to 
redesign the program as it evolves so, as to improve it, rather than 
merely to measure the final outcome; the analysis takes placer 
during the process and is characterized by rapid feedback to both 
trainers and trainees. Tiiis type of evaluation is referred to as 
"formativV-research,** '^program , analysis," or "process 
evaluation." Because of the necessity for rapid feedback, the 
design is Jess complex and less 8cien,tifically controlled than 
'summative evaluatipn. . 

.Both* approaches— summatiVe and formatiye— address 
theniselves to certain basic qu^stidhs, e:g., • \ ' 

* ^ "''What 'were the adulh, the students and 'the 
educational setting like before the program was undertaken?'' 

"What changes ^id the prcp'-am aim Jo make?" 
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**What were the activities or processes used in the staff 
development program to attempt to bring about such changes?'' 

**Against what criteria or standards^ is the outcome 
measured and by what means?'* , 

**How are the data and their implications to be used?'' 

Since the research design varip with the complexity and far 
reaching quality of the ultirrfati goals, the process of goal- 
related, objective measurement cafe best be described through 
example. The ultimate goals of a, staff development program 
might be: that the instructional persormlW4p a school begin to see 
themselves as learners, as inquiring people; and -that they 
become more competent, as teachers. One of the specific objec- 
tives relating to the first goal might be that the staff becomes 
more familiar with professional literature, but familiarity does 
not necessarily connote effective implementation. Familiarity, 
per.se, may be measured by simple questionnaires and inter- 
. views about books read and their central themes, the frequency 
of the use of the library, and the focus of informal discussions. 
More crucial is sytematic observation of the participanta.' 
classrooms, using an instrument which measures that aspect of 
the professional literature which was stressed in the reading list 
and reacted to in the informal discussions. The latter procedure* 
goes beyoncl glib verbalization to agtual practice. 

An objective relat^g to the second goal—i.e., improving 
teacher competence— might be that various options for learning 
experiences be provided from among which children may choose. 
A simple approach is to use a checklist for analysis of the lear- 
ning environment which may be administered by the teaching 
team--or the^principal or preferabfy both. LeSs^biased data may 
be obtained by including a neutral, outside observer .among those ^ 
whose perceptions are to be compared. Instruments are available^ 
which record not only the learning environment, but also how; 
adults^and studente function within the setting, including the 
proportion of selFselected versus adult- prescribed tasks arid the 
proportion of teacher dominated versus' peer dominated ac- 
tivities. / 
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It should be stressed that to evaluate the fulfillment of such 
broad andlong-range goals as those cited above, many objectives 
have to be measured. The final step in the process is to inteview 
the teacher who participated in the program so as to identify 
which of the training activities seemed to be most helpful in 
bringing about change and why, in the perception of the partici- 
pant. 

Frequently, on the other hand, a training program has veiy 
limited gbals, such as demonstrating the use of a certain method 
of teaching reading. Evaluation of such a goal measures a single 
objective-i.e., that the teacher would learn to use that method 
effectively in the classroom. 

On the other end of the continuum, when the purpose of the 
program is to change teacher attitudes, the evaluation process . 
requires the services of highly skilled researchers, as well as psy- 
chologists with expertise in personality analysis and ego develop- 
ment. Support of the psychologists would be needed during the 
feedback to prevent serious damage to the participants self con- 
cept. 

Within this spectrum of approaches, the sponsors of the 
program may select the type pf evaluation which is^ost consp- 
nant with the purposes of the program and the;res6^rces^of the 
institution. If research-oriented personnel are a^Uable a 
sophisticated and comprehensive evaluation design impossible, 
and in most cases, preferabIe.,If„however,. this expertise is lack- 
ing, a simple design can be effective, particularly in formative 
research leading to program improvement and self-analysis. 

In the long run, everyone'ih the school should see evaluation 
built into his or her regular job assignment. This means develop, 
ing a climate and value system which support evaluation as well 
as developing the competency to do it. It also requires a 6tudy ot 
available instruments in order to select the appropriate system ot 
observation and analysis. Two anthologies, of observation in- 
struments have been prepared by Research for Better Schools, 
Inc - Measures of Maturation' and Mirrors of Behavior. Hun- 
- dreds of systems are described and illustrated thetein. 
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« 

Bmk Street has developed an instrument entitled BRACE 
.(Behavior Rating and Analysis of Communication in Educa- 
tion), which was utilized in analyzing COP aided classrooriis and 
non-COP aided classrocfms throughout the country. This instru- 
ment is related to the goals of that program. Jt records both ver- 
bal communication and non-verbal behavior, and analyzes the 
quality of interaction and the characteristics of the educational 
setti/igs in which such interaction takes place. This instrument 
and a training package are available, including a manual, train- 
ing films^ and a computer program for data analysis. (See 
Appendix Two.) 

In sum, evaluation, whether it consists of simple documen- 
tation or a sophisticated research design, should be pivotal in im- 
proving the program which is being anaiyzed and/or planning 
new programs that are'experientially based. \ 
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APPENDIX TWO 

e 

BRACE 

(Behavior Ratings and Analysis of Communicatiori in Education) 

Brace: What it is • . 

BRACE is a method of systematic observation of verbal com- 
.munication, non-verbal behavior arid activities in educational settings. 
The communication categories record essentially "Who speaks to-^hom 
about what and how." The behavior/setting catpgones record essentially 
"Who does vvhat.in what kind of settmg,",^ 

Brace: Why it is . , • ' 

The insiniment provides quantitative data on what is observable 
during a specified time ' span-in effect, a *'photograph • of .the 
classroom. The interpretation of the findings and their implications de- 
pend upon the educational goals of those whtf conduct the; study. . 
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* BRACE measures manynfactors which are pivotal in achieving 
quality education, but are not measured by standardized achievement 
tests. The fact that the instrument can be used "live*' and thiis can be 
fed back rapidly to *hose who have just beerj. observed is one of its 
valAie^. Another important feature is that~ BRACE analyzes 
paraprofessionals as well as teachers and children. 

Possible usc^ 

The BRACE findings^an b*^ used in three ways: 

'-4 

1. as rapid feedback to t^acteis/'and paraprofessionals whose 
Classroom has just been observed (staff development), 

2. as assessment of the extent to which the adults are implementing a 
given approach to educatioiv (process evaluation), 

3. as assessment of the degn 2 to whrch child oujfcome is ^-f^ nant 
with specific objectives (product evaluation). 

In some instances the quality of the interactfon is one^of the impor- 
tant programmatic goals, so that the process becomes a part of the;total 
product. 

The BRACE fnstrument.can be used in^eacb or.all of these ways. If 
it is^used solely for feedback and staff development there are fewer con- 
straints. If it is used as part of a scientific design for evaluation, great 
• care should be taken in training and testing the reliability of the 
observers. It is preferable that there be neutral', outside observers. 



Actual use 

« # 
Developed originally for use in Bank Street's Follow Through 
Program, BRACE and the original version ACE,'have also been utilized 
in the Career Opportunities Prograrp (COP) an(i in many school 
systems and colleges throughout the countiy-.in 42 communities and 29 
states. The National COP Program sponsored.by Bank Street not only 
trcined professionals and paraprofessionals to the ACE and later the 
BRACE, but also prepared'a training package, the contents of which are 
hsted below. Ten'CpP teams were trained by Bank Street-^ne in eaah 
HbW Region. Many now train others to the'^BRACE instrument 
through Regional Conferences and local training programs. There have 
been/tnree roui^ds of data toUection in the Career .Opoortumties 
Program, covering 28.COP projecfe in all. The principal, COP directors 
) - , ^ . 
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and coordinators, who were part of the multi dimensional team, gave 
support, both procedural and substantive^ to the data collection and to 
the institutionalization of.the BRAQE system, ^ 

Available training materials ^ ' J 

^ A training package is available through Bank Street College, 
prepared und/r Bank Street National €0P ProgTanfe' U includes: 

. —copies of the instrument in prifited form (a booklet with 24 data 
sheets can be used 'for observing one subject for one day -directions and 
definitions are on thfe cover). 

—a training manual. 

-four training films, of which three consist of numerous codable 
.bcgments, and one provides illustrations of communication categories 

—transcripts of the films, cod6d for trainers, uncoded^for trainees, 

— video tapes of training sessions. 

—reports* of studies in which the instrument has been used. 

— a program for computerizing the data. 

The Reports referred to above are based on a system of data 
analysis which evaluates communications end activity patterns 
in terms of their match to the educational goals and objectives of 
Bank Street College— an open, individualized and highly ex- 
periential approach to the learning-teaching process. For 
programs with more traditional goals, the instrument is ap- 
propriate but the value system which undergirds analysis might 
be substantially different. 



• Measurea of Maturation: An Anthology of Early Childhood Obocrvation 
iDstrUmenU. Philadelphia. Research for Better Schools,.1973, pp. 551-600, 

Bowman, Garda W. "Team '^raining in SyBtsmatic Observation of Early 
Childhood Education in The Career Opportunities Program/' Journal of 
Reaearch and Devolopntent in Education, VoL 5, No. 2, pp. 106448. 
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Reprints of the report of the' 1971 data rollection which was 
publisTied in the Journal of Research and D^evelopment in 
Education were sent to all Congressmen by the University of 
Georgia when the COP appropriations were under consideration. 
It is believed that the report had a positive impact upon legisla- 
tion. Community by community reports have proved helpful in 
the institutionalization of the COP. 

Highlights of Findings in a Comparison of 40 COP-Aided 
Classrooms With 37 Non COP-Aided Classrooms in 10 States 
(Spring, 1972) 

1 . There were more of the following types of communication in 
the C.OP-aided classrooms than in the npn COP-aided 
classrooms: 

—Self-activated, unsolicited child talk 
—Logic and imagination expressed by children 
— Peer communication 

2. Communication patterns of teachers and paraprofessionals 
were more similar in COP-aided than in non COP-aided 

* classrooms. , ^ / ' j 

3. The observers perceived the following situations more often 
in the COP-aided than in the non CO?-aidcd classrooms: 

» 

—Opportunities for one-to-one work with children 
— Various options for children to choose frpm^ . 
— Cooperation and mutual respect among adulfe 
—Differentiated curriculum responsive to the needs of 
\ individual children 

\ f 

4. The number of paraprofessioncll-led activities was greater m 
COE-aided classrooms in every type of activity observed ex- 
cept "discussion'' and *^no activity.'' No COP participant 
was coded -in any classroom as engaged in **no activity." 
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Conclusions: 

—The services of COP participants appear to have 
significantly positive impact upon children's self ac- 
tivation, upon their ability to think, toxeason, to con- 
ceptualize, and upon their constructive interaction \yith 
their peers. - ' 

—Paraprofessionals appear to have more opportunity to 
serve in an educational capacity in COP-aided than in 
non COP-aided classrooms, which seems to result in 
more individualized curricula and more options/from 
among which children may choose. 
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PROJECT PARTICIPANTS AND STAFFS 



Developing tke Role of 
the Elementary School Principal 
as an Educational Leader 



Participating PrincipaU " 




Richard Anderson 


Murray Avenue School 


Larchmont, N.Y. 


James 1. Broughton 


Edgemont School 


Montclair, N'.J. 


Judith Dropkin 


P.S.87 


Bronx, N.Y. 


W .ter-Edge 


C.S. 129 


Bronx, N.Y. 


Diana I. Fennessey 


Early Learning Center §2 


Bronx, N.Y. 


Aden B. Lewis 


Bronxwood School 


Bronx, N.Y. 


James Loughran 


Mather Junior High School 


Darien, Conn. 


Abraham Marcus 


p.s. m 


Brooklyn, N.Y, 


James Murphy 


Mary J. Donahoe School 


Bayonne, N.J. 


Helen P. Sanchez 


P.S. 160 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ruth Simpson 


Early Learning Center #1 


Bronx, N.Y. 


Tobias Sumner/ 


C.S. 232 


Bronx, N.Y. 


Staff 






Sallie M.Blake 
Judith C.Bumes 
Gordon J. Klopf 
Ethel Scheldon 


* 
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Multi-Dimensional Team Training 
in Analysis of 
Communicationin Education 



Participating Principals 




Gilbert J. Alarid 


Acequia Madre Elementary School 


SanteFe, N,M, 


Jesse Austin 


VVhiteriver Elementary School 


Whiteriver, Ariz. 


Lurana F. Crpveline 


San JoseSch\?ol#83 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Hobart Dye 


Millard Grade School 


Pikeville, Ky. 


Albert Oliver 


P.S.62 


Bronx, N.Y, 


Sister Pauline Plante 


St. Augustine's School 


Manchester, N.H, 


Joseph D. Purvis 


Wi Hard Elementary School 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DaleSayer 


Broadway Grade School 


Yakima, Wash. 


Myron Sommers 


Molhom Elementary School 


Lakewood, Colo. 


Norma Taylor 


Andrew Jackson Junior High School 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Staff' 






Garda Bowman 






'Stanley Cypher 






Susan Ginsberg 






* Gordon J. Klopf 






Rochelle Mayer 






Shirley C.McCall 






GaroleRosenfeld 






Hyman Wolotsky 
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